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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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in Imprisoning American Fliers 


United Nations Condemns Action of Communist China 






On December 4 Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, proposed that the ninth General Assembly add to its agenda the 
problem of 11 American fliers, members of the U. N. Command, who had 
been sentenced to imprisonment in Communist China. Three days later he 
addressed a second request to the Secretary-General, asking that the General 
Assembly consider four additional cases of imprisoned aviators. Following 
are the texts of Ambassador Lodge’s requests, his statements in the General 
Committee and plenary session, and the resolution, sponsored by the 16 mem- 
ber governments whose forces had fought in Korea, which the General 
Assembly adopted on December 10. 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
DECEMBER 4 


UN. doc. 4/2830 

The Government of the United States of 
America, as the Unified Command of United 
Nations forces in Korea, proposes herewith the 
inclusion of the following additional item on the 
agenda of the ninth regular session of the General 


Assembly : 


“Complaint of detention and imprisonment of 
United Nations military personnel in violation of 
the Korean Armistice Agreement”’. 


Pursuant to rule 20 of the rules of procedure, an 
explanatory memorandum is attached. 

In view of the urgency and importance of this 
item, I request that a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee be convened at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Henry Cazor Lopes, Jr. 


Explanatory Memorandum 


Complaint of Detention and Imprisonment of 
United Nations Military Personnel in Violation 
of the Korean Armistice Agreement 


A United States Air Force B-29 type aircraft, 
on a mission of the United Nations Command in 
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Korea, was attacked fifteen miles south of the 
Yalu River near the North Korean town of Son- 
chon and shot down on 12 January 1953. The 
officers and men of the United States Air Force on 
the plane were captured. More than a year and a 
half later, and long after the conclusion of the 
Korean Armistice Agreement providing for the 
release of all ee personnel desiring repatria- 
tion, eleven officers and men from the above- 
mentioned aircraft were brought before a Chinese 
Communist military tribunal and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

This is a clear-cut violation of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

The United States Government first learned of 
this action by the Chinese Communist authorities 
through a broadcast of the Peking radio on 24 
November 1954. Immediately thereafter, the 
United States Government sought to communicate 
with the Chinese Communist authorities, both di- 
rectly in Geneva and through the United Kingdom 
Government, to protest this serious violation of the 
Korean Armistice Agreement. The Chinese Com- 
munist authorities rejected these representations. 

The Government and people of the United States 
are shocked and outraged by the treatment thus 
accorded to its airmen who were serving the cause 
of peace under the Charter, and hold these same 
feelings for the men of other nations who are held 
prisoner. The Governments of other nations hav- 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 6, 1954, p. 856. 







































Text of Resolution * 
U.N. doc. A/L. 182 dated December 7 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the item proposed by the 
United States of America as the Unified Command 
regarding eleven members of the United States 
armed forces under the United Nations Command 
captured by Chinese forces when undertaking a 
mission on 12 January 1953, at the direction of the 
United Nations Command, 

Recalling the provisions of article III of the 
Korean Armistice Agreement regarding the repa- 
triation of prisoners of war, 

1. Declares that the detention and imprisonment 
of the eleven American airmen, members of the 
United Nations Command, referred to in document 
A/2830, and the detention of all other captured 
personnel of the United Nations Command desiring 
repatriation is a violation of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement ; 

2. Condemns, as contrary to the Korean Armistice 
Agreemenf, the trial and conviction of prisoners of 
war illegally detained after 25 September 1953; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General, in the name 
of the United Nations, to seek the release, in accord- 
ance with the Korean Armistice Agreement, of these 
eleven United Nations Command personnel, and all 
other captured personnel of the United Nations 
Command still detained ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to make, by 
the means most appropriate in his judgment, con- 
tinuing and unremitting efforts to this end and to 
report progress to all Members on or before 31 
December 1954. 


*Sponsored by Australia, Belgium, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and the United States; adopted by the General 
Assembly on Dec. 10 by a vote of 47-5 (Soviet bloc). 
Afghanistan, Burma, India, Indonesia, Syria, 
Yemen, and Yugoslavia abstained from voting, and 
Saudi Arabia was absent. 











ing troops in Korea share this feeling of indigna- 
tion at this violation of the Armistice Agreement. 

The United States believes this conduct of the 
Chinese Communist authorities has created a seri- 
ous situation for the United Nations, which called 
for the action in Korea to repel Communist aggres- 
sion, and which requested the United States to 
provide a Unified Command of United Nations 
forces in Korea. The United States believes the 
United Nations must now act promptly and de- 
cisively to bring about the release of these eleven 
officers and men and all other captured personnel 
of the United Nations Command still detained. 
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STATEMENTS IN GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
DECEMBER 6 


U.S. delegation press release 2063 

The United States, in its capacity as the Unified 
Command of the United Nations Forces in Ko 
has requested the inclusion in our agenda of a 
item entitled “Complaint of detention and im 
prisonment of United Nations military persop. 
nel in violation of the Korean Armistice Agree. 
ment.” ? 

The decision to bring this matter before the 
Assembly results from exhaustive consultation 
with all the other United Nations members who» 
forces fought in Korea and who agree whole 
heartedly on the urgent need for this step. 

The facts underlying our complaint are given in 
the explanatory memorandum distributed as docu. 
ment A/2830, which is before us. Here is the 
story stated very briefly: 


A United States Air Force B-29 type aircraft 
was dispatched on January 12, 1953, to conduct 
leaflet operations in North Korea. This flight 
was subject to the standing orders of the United 
Nations Command restricting all air operations 
to the territory of Korea south of the Yalu River, 
The aircraft bore the standard markings of the 
United States Air Force. All personnel aboard 
were members of the United States Air Fora 
They were in uniform and they carried the r 
quired identification documents, including doct- 
ments identifying them as members of the United 
Nations Command. 

The last contact with the aircraft was a spotting 
by the United Nations Command radar at ap 
proximately 2310 hours at a point about 15 miles 
south of the Yalu River near the North Korea 
town of Sonchon. The radar operator reported 
that his spotting showed that the B-29 had been 
attacked by 12 enemy fighters. The aircraft 
commander radioed a distress signal. Shortly 
thereafter, the aircraft disappeared from th 
radar scope, and this was the last that the United 
Nations Command heard of the plane at any time 
close to the time of its last flight. 

After the signing of the Korean Armistid 
Agreement, the United Nations Command com 


* The General Committee on Dec. 6 decided, by a vor 
of 10-2 (Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.)-2 (Burma, Syria), 
to recommend that the Assembly include the U.S. itel 
and deal with it directly, without reference to committee 
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ponent of the Military Armistice Commission 
made repeated but unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
an accounting of all the unrepatriated United 
Nations Command personnel, including the crew 
of this aircraft. Further unsuccessful efforts were 
made by the United States Government through 
the British representative in Peiping. At Geneva 
in June 1954, the Chinese Communists admitted 
holding the surviving 11 members of this crew. 
Then, on November 24, 1954, the United States 
Government learned from a radio broadcast of 
the Peiping radio that these 11 airmen were 
brought before a Chinese Communist military 
tribunal and sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment as common criminals, 

Immediately thereafter the United States 
sought to communicate with the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities both directly in Geneva and 
through the United Kingdom Government to 
protest this most serious violation of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement. The Chinese Communist 
authorities rejected these representations, 


These are the principal facts, Mr. President, 
and we will add further details in the discussion 
of substance in the debate. 

Let me say this: The Korean Armistice Agree- 
ment has imposed an obligation upon the parties 
to release all captured personnel desiring repatri- 
ation. The 11 American airmen, as uniformed 
and documented personnel of a component part 
of the United Nations Command shot down while 
on a combat: mission, were entitled to be repatri- 
ated. The detention of these men more than a 
year after the deadline set by the Armistice Agree- 
ment for the release of captured personnel and the 
imprisonment of these men is a glaring violation 
of an essential provision of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, it is an immemorial principle of 
human decency that a family looks after its own 
members. A nation must also look after its own, 
ifit is to continue to be a nation. And the United 
Nations must show an equal interest in these men 
who by their personal efforts sought to repel an 
aggression which the United Nations itself was 
opposing. The thing that sustains the man in 
tniform when he is far from home is the thought 
that he is being supported by those for whom he is 
fighting. We in the United Nations cannot let 
these men down. They are United Nations men. 
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They were sent to Korea in response to a request 
from the United Nations. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, the United 
States believes that the proposed item should be 
placed on the agenda and that the United Nations 
should act promptly and with determination to 
bring about the release of the 11 airmen and all 
other captured military personnel of the United 
Nations Command who are still detained. 





It is incumbent upon me to make some reply to 
the statement which you have just heard. 

The Soviet representative [Jacob A. Malik] 
makes a charge of espionage, and the charge he 
makes is totally unsupported. The only basis that 
he furnishes for it is, of all things, the Chinese 
Communist News Service, if you please. There 
is no factual basis wha‘ever for such an assertion. 
The only thing on which these men could possibly 
spy would be the prison walls in which they have 
been incarcerated. Later on we will show you a 
map which contains the radar tracing showing 
exactly where that plane went and where it 
dropped. It is incontrovertible scientific evidence 
of just when that plane was shot down and where. 

The Soviet representative talks about confes- 
sions which have been obtained from American 
personnel, and that, let me say, is no new story 
here. Last year we demonstrated the way in 
which false confessions were extracted from 
United Nations military personnel by what can 
only be described as torture—by subjecting them 
to physical deprivations, physical discomfort, 
every kind of hardship until the man would crack 
and then would confess to whatever it was that 
the Communist propaganda machine wanted him 
to confess to. We produced last year films show- 
ing some of these young Americans making these 
confessions from the Communist film, and then 
showing the same man getting off the boat in San 
Francisco and saying he had been coerced into 
making those so-called confessions. So, if the 
Soviet representative wants to tell us that we are 
going to be treated to some more brain-washing, 
we are not surprised and we expect it. 

Then he made reference to the fact that it was 
the Chinese Communist “volunteers” and not the 
Chinese Communist Government that signed the 


* BuLLeTIN of Nov. 9, 1953, p. 641. 











Korean Armistice Agreement. Well, of course, 
Mr. Chairman, everyone, including the individual 
who just uttered that statement, knows very well 
that the “volunteers” were a fiction. And to hide 
behind this fiction shows how weak the case actu- 
ally is. When Chou En-lai went to Geneva he 
went as the Chinese Communist Foreign Minister 
and not as a “volunteer.” 

Finally, we—the United States in particular— 
are accused of seeking to intensify the cold war. 
Well, many of you in this room read the statement 
of President Eisenhower last week in which he 
counseled moderation and self-control and pa- 
tience.* Most of you in this room know Dwight 
Eisenhower and you know that, if there is one 
thing which is closest of all to his heart, it is peace 
in this world. And it simply is not believable 
that Dwight Eisenhower, whose instructions I am 
carrying aut here, would seek to intensify the cold 
war. No one here believes that and I am quite 
sure that the Soviet representative does not either. 














































In connection with the statements made by the 
representatives of Burma and Syria [James Bar- 
rington and Rafik Asha], let me say that after the 
signing of the Armistice Agreement the United 
Nations Command component of the Military 
Armistice Commission demanded an accounting of 
all unrepatriated United Nations Command per- 
sonnel, including the personnel of this aircraft 
believed to be held by the Communists. Five sep- 
arate demands were made between September 9, 
1953, and August 17, 1954, and no information 
concerning the members of this crew was given in 
reply. So we feel therefore that that particular 
remedy has been exhausted. 

Now, Mr. President, the representative of the 
Soviet Union of course went into the substance of 
this whole question and would have been subject to 
the point of order—[Interrupted by the Presi- 
dent]. 

Well, I had thought that it would not be in ac- 
cordance with the rules for me to attempt an 
answer this afternoon to all the points of sub- 
stance which were made by the delegate of the 
Soviet Union. I will reply to all the many points 
of substance which were made by the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union in the plenary meeting. 


* Ibid, Dec. 13, 1954, p. 887. 
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But I will simply make this last statement at this 
time, which is to point out that the Soviet repr 
sentative in his first statement said that they 
11 men, when they were captured, were in upi. 
form—which is true. But this single admission 
by the Soviet representative reveals the whok 
falsity of the Communist case, for when did a 
ever go about his task dressed in the uniform of his 
country? It is typical of the contempt in which 
communism holds human intelligence to seek tp 
make world opinion believe that a man in the ful 
uniform of a colonel of the United States Air 
Force, complete with his wings and decorations 
and everything else, is going to try to spy in 
China! 

Mr. President, let us hear no more of this foolish 
talk about espionage. As I said, I will deal later 
with the other points which the Soviet represents- 
tive made. 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
DECEMBER 7 


U.N. doc. A/2843 

With further reference to my communication 
of 4 December 1954, I have the honour to request 
that you circulate this letter to all Members of 
the General Assembly in connexion with the pw 
posed agenda item: “Complaint of detention and 
imprisonment of United Nations military person 
nel in violation of the Korean Armistice Agree 
ment”, 

In addition to those referred to in my commuti- 
cation of 4 December, there are four America 
airmen who were captured while engaged @ 
missions of the United Nations Command in th 
Korean conflict, and whose detention is admittel 
by the Chinese Communists. This detention isi 
violation of the Armistice Agreement. The fats 
concerning their cases are as follows: 


First Lt. Lyle W. Cameron, of Lincoln, Ne 
braska, was the pilot of an F-84 type airentlt 
which departed from Taegu Air Base, Korea, @ 
26 October 1952, to participate in an armed reco 
naissance mission between Kanggye and Huicho 





in North Korea. After reaching the target att, 
and while bombing locomotives, his plane 
damaged and he had to bail out. He landed s 

at a point several miles south of Kanggye, 
reported by his emergency radio that he was 
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hurt and would hide along a ridge. The other 
flight members soon left the area due to fuel 
shortage; upon returning later in the day, they 
found no trace of Lt. Cameron. The Peking 
radio on 30 October 1952, announced that Lt. 
Cameron had been captured after his plane was 
lost over China. In December of 1952, so-called 
news releases with pictures of Lt. Cameron were 
widely distributed by the Communists, who pub- 
licized his mission and the shooting down of his 
plane as an example of American aggression 
against China. 

Captain Harold E. Fischer, of Swea City, Iowa, 
was the leader of a flight of F-86 type aircraft on 
amission, 7 April 1953, in North Korea along the 
Yalu River. Hostile fighters were encountered 
and engaged in battle. Following this engage- 
ment, Captain Fischer radioed the other members 
of the flight to get out of the area. No further 
contact was made with Captain Fischer, and the 
Air Force failed to locate him or his aircraft. 
Propaganda broadcasts from Peking, on 10 April 
1953, reported that Captain Fischer’s aircraft had 
been shot down and that he was captured. 

First Lt. Roland W. Parks, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, was a member of a flight of F-86 type 
aircraft which departed from Suwon Air Base, 
Korea, to participate in a combat mission over 
North Korea on 4 September 1952. During a 
sweep in North Korea along the Yalu River, hos- 
tile fighters were encountered and engaged in 
battle at an altitude of 28,000 feet. In the ensu- 
ing action, Lt. Parks became separated from the 
fight, and subsequently radioed that his gyro and 
radio compasses were inoperative and that he did 
not know his position. Repeated attempts to 
direct him toward friendly territery were unsuc- 
cessful; when it became apparent that he was low 
om fuel, he was requested to describe the terrain 
over which he was flying. His reply revealed that 
he was apparently over the Liaotung Peninsula in 
Manchuria. Five minutes later, Lt. Parks ra- 
diced that his engine had failed, and that he was 
bailing out. He appears to have been at this time 
in the vicinity of Dairen, Manchuria. 

Lt. Col. Edwin L. Heller, of Wynnewood, 
Pennsylvania, was leader of a flight of F-86 type 
tircraft on a combat mission in North Korea along 
the Yalu River on 23 January 1953. Hostile 
fighters were encountered and engaged in battle. 
During the ensuing action, Col. Heller’s aircraft 
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was damaged by hostile fire and when last seen 
was at an altitude of 40,000 feet. Propaganda 
broadcasts from Peking on 28 January 1953 al- 
leged that Col. Heller had invaded Manchuria and 
was captured when he bailed out of his damaged 
plane. 

Chinese Communist representatives at Geneva 
admitted earlier this year that the Chinese Com- 
munists held these four jet pilots. Each of them 
continues to be detained by the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime in violation of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement. 

Henry Casor Lopes, Jr. 


DECEMBER & PLENARY STATEMENT SUPPORT- 
ING GENERAL COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


U.S. delegation press release 2068 (Bxcerpts) 

The General Assembly now has before it the re- 
port of the General Committee * recommending in- 
clusion in our agenda of the proposed item entitled 
“Complaint of detention and imprisonment of 
United Nations military personnel in violation of 
the Korean Armistice Agreement.” It was also the 
General Committee’s recommendation that this 
item be considered directly in plenary, not later 
than today. The United States urges the approval 
of these recommendations.* 

The decision to bring the present complaint be- 
fore the United Nations came after thorough con- 
sideration by all of the member states whose forces 
fought in Korea. All 16 agreed on the necessity of 
urgent steps. 

I expect to set forth later the known facts con- 
cerning military personnel of the United States 
Air Force who were taken prisoner while engaged 


on missions of the United Nations Command in the 


Korean conflict. It is enough now to state that 11 
of these airmen have been sentenced, on trumped- 
up charges, by a Chinese Communist military tri- 
bunal to long prison terms. Four others are 
admittedly detained by the Chinese Communists 


although they too have long been entitled to re- 


* U.N. doc. A/2838. 
*The General Assembly decided in favor of including 


the item by a vote of 48-5 (Soviet bloc)-4 (Burma, India, 
Indonesia, and Syria). The vote on the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that debate begin immediately 
and without reference to committee was 44-5-8 (Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, Yugoslavia). 
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patriation. Large numbers of other missing 
United Nations military personnel—Americans 
and nationals of other countries—have also not 
been repatriated and have not been accounted for 
by the Communists. 


On Monday [December 6], in the General Com- 
mittee, we heard from the Communist representa- 
tives some elaborate legal or, more accurately, 
pseudo-legal arguments against the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations to consider the present item. 
I wish to deal shortly with these now. 


Pseudo-Legal Arguments of Communists 


First, there was mentioned the perennial argu- 
ment based on article 2, paragraph 7 of the char- 
ter, which provides that the United Nations may 
not intervene in matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a state. The Communist 
governments have their own dialectic interpreta- 
tion of this provision. When it comes to problems 
in non-Communist countries, such as the questions 
before this Assembly relating to North or South 
Africa, the Communist delegations have no difli- 
culty whatever in arguing that these are matters 
quite properly within the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations. But when charges were ad- 
vanced that the satellite ex-enemy countries had 
violated their peace-treaty obligations, or that a 
democratic regime in Czechoslovakia was sub- 
verted with interference from abroad, there, of 
course, the Soviet delegation and its friends tried 
to raise the bar of domestic jurisdiction. The case 
before us involves mistreatment by Chinese Com- 
munist authorities of American and other United 
Nations military personnel engaged on a United 
Nations mission, where the mistreatment was in 
violation of an international agreement. There 
surely cannot exist a clearer case of international 
controversy to which article 2, paragraph 7 does 
not apply. 

Secondly, it was argued in the General Com- 
mittee that the United Nations is not competent 
to deal with the present item because the Armistice 
Agreement established special organs and pro- 
vided special procedures for supervision of the 
armistice and for dealing with complaints of viola- 
tions of the Armistice Agreement. 

Mr. President, the Armistice Agreement estab- 
lished three principal bodies. In the first place, it 
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set up the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis 
sion, which has completed its tasks, has been dis. 
solved, and is not available as a forum. 

Second, there is the Neutral Nations Superyj. 
sory Commission. This Commission is com 
of Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, and Czechoglo. 
vakia. According to paragraph 41 of the Armis 
tice Agreement, it was to conduct inspections and 
maintain supervision of provisions of the Armis. 
tice Agreement relating to the introduction int 
Korea of reinforcements in troops and arm. 
ments. The Commission was given no function of 
interpreting the agreement. Although it was 
given certain powers of investigation, its compos. 
tion with the built-in veto has made it a totally 
ineffective body for any supervision or investiga. 
tion in Communist-held territory. Everybody 
knows what the veto means in the hands of the 
Communists. To bring our present complaint be 
fore that Commission would be an exercise in 
patent futility. 

Finally, there is the Military Armistice Conm- 
mission, which in paragraph 24 was given gen. 
erally the duty to supervise the implementation 
of the Armistice Agreement and to settle through 
negotiations any violation. Mr. President, let m 
give now an account of the efforts made by th 
United Nations Command component in the Mil- 
tary Armistice Commission to follow this pro 
cedure and to induce the Chinese and North 
Korean Communist component to account for all 
United Nations military personnel still not m 
patriated or released, including the 11 American 
airmen from the B-29 and the 4 jet pilots. 


Efforts Made in Military Armistice Commission 


From Communist radio broadcasts, from letters 
received from Communist prison camps, from tt 
ports by returned prisoners, the United Nations 
Command painstakingly built up a list of 3,40 
names. These were men who we had reason tobe 
lieve had at one time been in Communist hands 
but for whom the Communists had never givel 
an accounting. They were from all nations par 
ticipating in the United Nations Command. 0 
September 5 advance notice was given to the Com 
munist component in the Military Armistice Com 
mission and on September 9, 1953, the list w# 
presented in the Commission with a request for 
an accounting for each person listed. The namé 
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of the 11 airmen and the 4 jet pilots were on that 
list. 

This was the Communist answer: “All those 
prisoners of war in our custody who insisted on 
repatriation were repatriated by September 6 and 
all those prisoners of war in our custody who re- 
quested not to be directly repatriated will, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Armistice 
Agreement, be turned over to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission for custody.” On Octo- 
ber 3 the Communists added—without providing 
names—that 519 of those we had listed had al- 
ready been repatriated and 380 had previously 
been reported as released at the front, escaped, or 
dead. But the men of the United Nations Com- 
mand about whom we complain were neither re- 
patriated nor turned over to the Repatriation 
Commission. The Communists in the Military 
Armistice Commission acted as if they did not 
exist. 

As new information trickled in, the United Na- 
tions Command modified the list on November 2, 
1953, and February 19, 1954—adding some names 
and deleting others. The list stood at 3,405 names 
on May 13, 1954, when a renewed request was 
made in the Military Armistice Commission for 
an accounting. Remember, again, that the names 
of the 11 airmen and the 4 jet pilots were on the 
list. 

This was the Communist answer : “Prisoners of 
war of your side once held by our side were al- 
ready completely repatriated in accordance with 
the Armistice Agreement.” And the Communist 
spokesman, General Lee Sang Cho, did not accept 
the lists submitted to him, although a member of 
his staff picked them up from the conference 
table. 

The same performance was repeated on May 22. 
Again there was the flat denial: “As early as . . . 
September 21, 1953, our side had concretely re- 
jected this whole roster of your side as being 
crudely manufactured.” 

Finally, on August 17, 1954, a revised list of 
2,840 names was presented to the Communist com- 
ponent of the Military Armistice Commission.’ 
This list took into account the latest information 
available to the United Nations Command. The 
United Nations Command representative ex- 
plicitly requested a name-by-name accounting of 
what had happened to each listed prisoner. Re- 
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member, once again, that the names of the 11 air- 
men and the 4 jet pilots were on the list. 

This was the Communist answer: “As to such 
an openly fabricated roster which your side sub- 
mitted today in an attempt to slander our side, our 
side categorically rejects it.... There are no 
captured personnel of your side for whom our side 
has to give additional accounting.” When re- 
minded that at Geneva a few weeks earlier the 
Chinese Communists had admitted holding these 
airmen, the Communist representative brushed the 
question aside, saying: “The matter of these mili- 
tary personnel of your side allegedly retained by 
the authorities outside Korea, as a result of your 
personnel’s activities, is beyond the authorities 
(sic) of the Military Armistice Commission. Our 
side considers that it is inappropriate to take up 
this irrelevant matter for discussion at the meeting 
of the Military Armistice Commission.” 

This time, the Communists left the lists lying on 
the table when they left. 

This last chapter in the long efforts is revealing. 
The Soviet representative, as a rule, purports to 
speak with considerable authority when it comes 
to voicing the attitudes and opinions of the 
Chinese Communists and of the North Koreans. 
There is, however, the interesting discrepancy be- 
tween the advice he has given to us in the General 
Committee last Monday and the position on this 
matter taken by the Communist representatives 
in the Military Armistice Commission. The 
Soviet and Czech delegates have claimed that the 
United Nations is not competent to deal with this 
problem because it must be dealt with in the Com- 
mission under the Armistice Agreement. The 
Chinese Communist and North Korean spokesmen 
claimed that the Military Armistice Commission 
was not competent to deal with the airmen 
detained outside Korea. 


Every Remedy Exhausted 

There is, Mr. President, no doubt that the 
United Nations Command has exhausted every 
remedy which it was able fruitfully to pursue 
under the armistice. In the light of the sorry 
record of the Military Armistice Commission, it 
should be understandable why, faced with the 
emergency created by the sentencing of our air- 
men, the United States has decided, in consulta- 
tion with the other 15 nations with troops in 
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Korea, to appeal to the General Assembly rather 
than the Military Armistice Commission. 

Another pseudo-legal argument made in the 
General Committee by the Czechoslovakian rep- 
resentative is based on the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War. The Czech representative 
[Jiri Nosek] argued, and I quote from a recorded 
transcription : 


It is well known to the Government of the United States 
that if prisoners of war were actually involved—and I 
would like to say if prisoners of war were actually in- 
volved—the provisions of the Geneva Convention on the 
detention and on the completion of punishment would 
apply. 


This argument is transparently false for a 
variety of reasons. In the first place, the Ar- 
mistice Agreement provided for the repatriation 
of all prisoners of war desiring repatriation. A 
special agreement prevails over a general con- 
vention. The Armistice Agreement, which is a 
special agreement, is controlling here and clearly 
prevails over the provisions of the Convention if 
it were applicable. The Communists themselves, 
in the Military Armistice Commission, not only 
acknowledged but urged this result in regard to 
the repatriation of captured personnel. It was 
agreed in the Commission to return all prisoners 
of war—including those who were alleged to have 
committed crimes before or after their capture. 
This is what they said at the 16th meeting of the 
Military Armistice Commission on August 381, 
1953 : 


Our side has repeatedly stated that our side will repa- 
triate, before the conclusion of the repatriation operation, 
all captured personnel of your side who insist upon repa- 
triation, including those prisoners of war who committed 
crimes before or after their capture. 


There is a certain irony in Communist delegates 
seeking to invoke the Geneva Convention of 1949. 
At the outset of the conflict in Korea, the United 
Nations Command announced that it would be 
governed by the humanitarian principles of the 
Geneva Convention, and it observed them scrupu- 
lously. A statement of undertaking to comply 
was elicited from the Communist side. But the 
Communists’ gross repudiation of their promise 
was made known to the world by their obstinate 
refusal to permit the Red Cross representatives to 
visit the prisoner-of-war camps—as we did—and 
their refusal to provide the International Com- 
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mittee of the Red Cross with lists of prisoners 
captured by them—as we did. Even more terri. 
ble evidence is provided by the atrocities per. 
petrated upon United Nations personnel who were 
captured. 

Another, and perhaps the most remarkable, 
argument of a legal nature was advanced in the 
General Committee. It was an argument pertain- 
ing not so much to the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations as to the substance of our complaint, 
This argument is to the effect that the Armistice 
Agreement binds the commander of the so-called 
Chinese People’s Volunteers but does not bind the 
Chinese Communist regime in Peiping. This 
argument is used in support of the proposition 
that the Chinese Communist regime cannot be 
charged with the violation of an agreement to 
which it is not a party. 

Mr. President, this modern myth about volun- 
teers has been exploded so frequently that it is an 
insult to the intelligence of this body for another 
reference to be made to it at this late date. More 
than 800,000 Chinese soldiers participated in the 
Communist aggression in Korea. They came to 
Korea not with crude, homemade weapons but 
with modern arms of all types. The commander 
of these so-called “volunteers” was at the same 
time the Deputy Commander in Chief of the Chi- 
nese Communist Army and Deputy Chairman of 
the People’s Revolutionary Military Council, the 
highest military organ of the Peiping regime. 

In February 1951, the General Assembly found 
that. the Chinese Communist regime—not the 
“volunteers”—had engaged in aggression in Ko- 
rea. Article 60 of the Armistice Agreement pro- 
vided that the military commanders of both sides 
should recommend to their governments that they 
hold a political conference “of a higher level of 
both sides.” What was the “higher level”? Who 
presumed to speak for the Chinese People’s Vol- 
unteers in Geneva? Mr. Chou En-lai himself, the 
Prime and Foreign Minister of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

Incidentally, by 1953 even Mr. Chou En-lai had 
tired of the pretense about the “volunteers.” I 
refer you to his cablegram of September 13, 1953, 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
which was circulated as document A/2469. All 
through that cablegram Mr. Chou En-lai refers to 
the “two belligerent sides,” clearly including the 
Chinese Communist regime on one of the two 
sides. There was no mention of “volunteers.” 
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Armistice Agreement Binding 


The Communist delegates who have sought to 
construct a legal argument that the Peiping re- 
gime is not bound by the Armistice Agreement 
cannot fail to be aware of the familiar rule of 
international law that a general armistice agree- 
ment may be concluded only on the authority of a 
government. If such an armistice is concluded in 
this manner, it binds the government which gave 
the authorization to the military commander sign- 
ing the agreement. 

The entire legal argumentation advanced on 
Monday by the Czech and Soviet representatives 
is nothing but a fraudulent quibble. This is how 
the argument goes: (1) The United States should 
have raised its complaint of the detention of the 
airmen in the Military Armistice Commission; 
(2) the Armistice Commission (according to the 
Chinese and Korean Communists in that Commis- 
sion) is not competent to deal with the question 
because the airmen are held outside Korea; (3) 


the Chinese People’s Volunteers are bound by the - 


armistice, but they do not detain the airmen, so 
they could not violate the armistice; (4) the Com- 
munist regime in Peiping admits holding our air- 
men, but it is not bound by the armistice and 
therefore could not have violated it by detaining 
these men; (5) the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention allow this regime to detain, try, and sen- 
tence prisoners of war for alleged offenses, al- 
though the Communist component in the Military 
Armistice Commission stipulated that under the 
armistice even prisoners who had committed 
crimes must be given the opportunity of repatria- 
tion. 

I believe, Mr. President, the barrenness of the 
arguments against inscribing the item before us is 
quite apparent, and I urge the Assembly to pro- 
ceed without delay to inscription so that we may 
begin this very important debate on the merits. 


DECEMBER 8 PLENARY STATEMENT 
ON U. S. COMPLAINT 


U.S. delegation press release 2069 (Excerpts) 

The 16 nations whose troops fought to uphold 
the United Nations Charter in Korea have de- 
cided to ask the Assembly to consider urgently the 
plight of the United Nations military personnel 
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detained and imprisoned contrary to the Korean 
Armistice Agreement. The United States in the 
exercise of its special responsibility as the Unified 
Command of all United Nations forces in Korea 
has made the formal proposal instituting the 
present proceeding. 

A few days ago, the Peiping radio announced 
the sentencing and imprisonment of 11 American 
airmen who had fought in Korea. They could 
have been men of any of the many nations whose 
fliers fought in the skies over Korea on United 
Nations missions. They happened to be Ameri- 
cans, and I have the grave responsibility to try 
to convey to you the depth of the emotion and 
anguish with which the American people received 
the news of the Peiping so-called trial. 

Any self-respecting government, Mr. President, 
has the elementary and historic duty to protect 
its men whom it sends to war. 

In bygone days each government was the sole 
judge of the means for such protection and of the 
use of power to that end. 

The United States has come before the United 
Nations because the United Nations was set up as 
a collective instrument for justice and because the 
United Nations has a very special responsibility 
for the men who went to fight in Korea in response 
to a call by the United Nations. 

The story of the 11 airmen is a chapter in the 
long book about men who fought in Korea and 
fell into Communist hands. 

The Communist military authorities in Korea 
failed to provide information and to account for 
large numbers of United Nations military person- 
nel who were missing in action and we had reason 
to believe had been captured. 

When finally the Armistice Agreement was 
signed, the Communists undertook to return all 
United Nations personnel desiring repatriation. 
The United Nations Command component of the 
Military Armistice Commission demanded an ac- 
counting of all unrepatriated United Nations Com- 
mand personnel who were believed held by the 
Communists. Five separate demands were made 
between September 9, 1953, and August 17, 1954, 
and these demands included the 11 airmen. No 
satisfactory information was obtained in reply. 
A further request for information concerning these 
personnel was made through the United Kingdom 
representative at Peiping in May 1954. No answer 
was received to this inquiry. 
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Negotiations at Geneva 


Then came the Geneva Conference. At Geneva 
on June 10, 1954, United States Ambassador U. 
Alexis Johnson submitted to Wang P’ing-nan, 
Secretary General of the Chinese Communist dele- 
gation to the Geneva Conference, lists of various 
categories of civilian and military personnel who, 
according to our best belief, had been prisoners 
of war in Communist custody. Ambassador John- 
son stressed that these lists were based on our best 
information, and he requested that all persons 
named on the lists be released or accounted for. 
These lists included the names of the 11 B-29 crew 
members and the 4 Air Force jet pilots. Finally, 
at a meeting on June 15, the Chinese Communist 
representative admitted that there were United 
States military personnel imprisoned in Commu- 
nist China for “violation of Chinese territorial 
air.” On June 21, he acknowledged that the Chi- 
nese Communist regime had imprisoned 15 United 
States Air Force personnel, namely, the 11 sur- 
viving American crew members of the B-29 shot 
down on January 12, 1953, and 4 Air Force jet 
pilots. Wang stated that the remaining 3 members 
of the 14-man B-29 crew had died from injuries 
received in parachuting from the plane when it was 
shot down. 

After these meetings in Geneva 5 months went 
by, and no further information was elicited from 
the Chinese Communists. They made no move to 
release any of the captured personnel admitted or 
believed to be detained by them. 

In addition to the 15 United States airmen whom 
the Chinese Communists admitted holding on June 
21, 1954, there remain 470 Americans of the United 
Nations Command who are believed to have been 
captured by the Communists and who have in no 
way been accounted for. This figure is exclusive of 
the numbers of United Nations military personnel 
from other countries, and of Republic of Korea 
military personnel, who have not been accounted 
for by the Communists. 

We had hoped, through painstaking and per- 
sistent negotiation, to secure information on all of 
the missing men, and to bring about the release of 
all captured personnel still detained. In Pan- 
munjom, in Peiping, and in Geneva these efforts 
brought no concrete response. 

Then, on November 24, 1954, the Peiping radio 
announced suddenly that a Chinese Communist 
military tribunal had imposed long prison sen- 
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tences on 11 of the American fliers still held iy 
China. The United States Government immedi. 
ately made representations to the Chinese Com. 
munist authorities, through the United Kingdom 
Government and directly in Geneva. The repre 
sentations were summarily rejected. 


Story of the B-29 


Here is the story of the plane manned by the 1] 
members of the United States Air Force im 
prisoned on the order of a Chinese Communist 
military tribunal. The plane was a B-29 type air 
craft under the command of Colonel John K 
Arnold, who was Commander of the 581st Air Re 
supply and Communications Wing. The crew all 
belonged to this wing, which was a component 
element of the 13th Air Force with headquarter 
at Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands. The 
wing was engaged in operational flights supported 
by the 91st Strategic Reconnaissance Squadron of 
Yokota Air Base, Japan, under the command o 
the Far East Air Forces, all of which were com- 
ponents of the United Nations Command. 

On January 12, 1953, this B-29 type aircraft was 
dispatched at 1720 hours, local time, from Yokota 
Air Base, Japan, to conduct leaflet operations i 
North Korea. The aircraft was operating as 4 
part of and directly in support of United Nations 
Command combat operations. Assigned targets 
for the dropping of the leaflets were the North 
Korean cities of Pakchon, Pukchin, Kusong, Son- 
chon, Charyongwan, and Cholsan. This type of 
mission is a standard operation practiced generally 
in modern warfare. It was used extensively in 
Korea. 

The flight on January 12, 1953, was subject to 
the standing orders of the United Nations Com 
mand restricting all air operations to the territory 
of Korea south of the Yalu River. The plane bor 
the standard markings of the United States Ai 
Force. All personnel aboard were members of the 
United States Air Force, were in uniform, and 
carried the required identification documents, it 
cluding documents identifying them as member 
of the United Nations Command. The plane wi 
scheduled to return to Yokota Air Base at 01#) 
hours, local time, on January 13. 

The last contact with the aircraft during its mis 
sion was a spotting by United Nations Commané 
radar at approximately 2310 hours at a poiil 
about 15 miles south of the Yalu River near tht 
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North Korean town of Sonchon. The radar oper- 
ators reported spotting the B-29 attacked by 12 
enemy fighters. The aircraft commander radioed 
the code word “May Day” at 2316 hours. This is 
an international distress signal, indicating in this 
case that the aircraft was damaged beyond control 
and was being abandoned. The aircraft disap- 
peared from the radar scope shortly thereafter. 
A map has been prepared showing the flight plan 
of this aircraft and the place where it was last 
sighted on radar. I am having this map made 
available to all delegations. 

No further reports or indications of the fate of 
this aircraft were obtained at the time by the 
United Nations Command, and its crew was there- 
after listed as missing in action. 

Between the date when the plane was shot down 
and June 1954, the only bit of information gleaned 
concerning the fate of these men was an item on 
the Peiping radio, January 21, 1953, announcing 
the capture of three of the crew members: Colonel 
Arnold, Major Baumer, and Captain Vaadi. 

I should like to read the names of the surviving 
members of the crew into the record. As I have 
said, Col. John K. Arnold, now 41 years old, was 
Commander of the 581st Air Resupply and Com- 
munications Wing. His wife lives in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Maj. William H. Baumer, 32 years old, was the 
instructor pilot. His mother lives in Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Capt. Elmer F. Llewellyn, 29 years old, was nav- 
igator of the aircraft. His wife lives in Missoula, 
Mont. 

Capt. Eugene J. Vaadi, 33 years old, was air- 
craft commander. His wife lives in Clayton, 
N. Y. 

Ist Lt. John W. Buck, 35 years old, was aircraft 
observer. His parents live in Armathwaite, Tenn. 

Ist Lt. Wallace L. Brown, 28 years old, was the 
pilot. His wife lives in Montgomery, Ala. 

T. Sgt. Howard W. Brown, 32 years old, was 
fight engineer. His parents live in St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Airman 1c Steve E. Kiba, 22 years old, was radio 
operator on the plane. His parents live in Akron, 
Ohio. 

Airman 2c Harry M. Benjamin, Jr., 22 years old, 
Was a scanner on the aircraft. His wife lives in 
Worthington, Minn. 

Airman 2c Daniel C. Schmidt, also 22 years 
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old, was central fire-control gunner on the plane. 
His wife is now in Redding, Calif. 

Airman 2c John W. Thompson, III, 23 years 
old, was also a scanner. His parents live in 
Orange, Va. 

These men, after capture on a mission of the 
United Nations to restore peace in Korea, have 
been sentenced by a Chinese Communist military 
tribunal to prison terms ranging from 4 to 10 
years. 

I have already mentioned, Mr. President, that 
the Chinese Communist representative, Wang 
P’ing-nan, acknowledged at Geneva last June that 
his regime held 4 other United States Air Force 
personnel besides the 11 just named. I want to 
give the Assembly the facts in these cases as well. 


[See Ambassador Lodge’s letter of December 7.] 


Mr. President, these 15 Americans have now 
been held in captivity for many long months, 
some of them for more than 2 years. Most of 
their fellow soldiers returned from Korea with 
their units. The families of these 15 are still wait- 
ing. We here have a grave responsibility to these 
men, to their families, to their fellow citizens in 
Alabama, Pennsylvania, Montana, New York, 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Ohio, Virginia, Nebraska, 
and Iowa and in all the United States. 

Mr. President, the continued detention of any 
prisoners of war desiring repatriation is a clear- 
cut violation of the armistice in Korea concluded 
on July 27, 1953. The imprisonment of 11 mem- 
bers of the United States Air Force after a so- 
called trial before a Chinese Communist military 
tribunal is a severe aggravation of this breach of 
a solemnly undertaken international agreement. 

Let me review the relevant provisions of the 
Korean Armistice. These are contained in article 
III of the main agreement and in the annex con- 
taining the Terms of Reference for the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. Paragraphs 
51 and 54, in article ITI, contain provisions now 
pertinent that read : 

51. The release and repatriation of all prisoners of 
war held in the custody of each side at the time this 
armistice agreement becomes effective shall be effected 
in conformity with the following provisions agreed upon 


by both sides prior to the signing of this armistice agree- 
ment. 


(a) Within sixty (60) days after this armistice agree- 
ment becomes effective each side shall, without offering 
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any hindrance, directly repatriate and hand over in groups 
all those prisoners of war in its custody who insist on 
repatriation to the side to which they belonged at the 
time of capture. Repatriation shall be accomplished in 
accordance with the related provisions of this article. 
In order to expedite the repatriation process of such per- 
sonnel, each side shall, prior to the signing of the armi- 
stice agreement, exchange the total numbers, by nationali- 
ties, of personnel to be directly repatriated. Each group 
of prisoners of war delivered to the other side shall be 
accompanied by rosters, prepared by nationality, to in- 
clude name, rank (if any) and internment or military 
serial number. 

(b) Each side shall release all those remaining prison- 
ers of war, who are not directly repatriated, from its 
military control and from its custody and hand them 
over to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission for 
disposition in accordance with the provisions in the annex 
hereto: “Terms of Reference for Neutral Nations Re 
patriation Commission.” 


54. The repatriation of all of the prisoners of war re- 
quired by sub-paragraph 51 (a) hereof shall be completed 
within a time limit of sixty (60) days after this armistice 
agreement becomes effective. Within this time limit each 
side undertakes to complete the repatriation of the above- 
mentioned prisoners of war in its custody at the earliest 
practicable time. 

It was therefore the duty of the Communist 
authorities under the Armistice Agreement to 
deliver all prisoners of war either to the United 
Nations Command or to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. 

The four jet pilots I have named earlier were 
neither repatriated nor turned over to the Re- 
patriation Commission. They continue to be held 
by the Chinese Communist authorities. 

The 11 surviving members of the B-29 shot 
down on January 12, 1953, have not only been 
detained by the Chinese Communists but, accord- 
ing to a Peiping radio announcement, have been 
sentenced to prison for long terms by a Chinese 
Communist military tribunal for offenses alleged 
to have been committed prior to their capture. 

In addition to these 15 American airmen, there 
are substantial numbers of United Nations Com- 
mand military personnel from the United States 
and other countries who have not been repatriated 
or otherwise accounted for by the Communists in 
accordance with their international obligations. 

These serious violations of the Korean Armi- 
stice Agreement are, unfortunately, not isolated 
instances occurring against a background of gen- 
eral Communist compliance with the armistice 
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terms. The fact is that these violations are paral- 
leled by serious Communist breaches of the armi- 
stice in a number of areas besides that of the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. 

The Chinese Communist radio broadcasts have 
made much of the assertion that the crew of the 
B-29 came down in Chinese territory rather than 
in Korea. The most reliable information avail- 
able to the United Nations Command indicated 
that Colonel Arnold’s B-29 aircraft was attacked 
and abandoned by its crew over Korean territory, 
This is what the radar sightings show. 

However, the place where the plane or crew 
members came down is irrelevant. The repatria- 
tion provisions of the Armistice Agreement make 
no distinction on the basis of the place of capture, 
Those provisions cover all prisoners of war, re 
gardless of the precise locality where they may 
happen to have been captured. 

The crux of the matter is that these 15 indi- 
viduals, when captured, were members of the 
United Nations Command engaged in a mission 
of that Command. That is all that matters. 


Trumped-up Espionage Charge 

The Chinese Communist allegations of espio- 
nage made against the B-29 crew are, of course, 
false. The crew and the aircraft were on a regular 
leaflet mission of the United Nations Command 
in support of the general United Nations military 
operations being carried on in Korea under the 
United Nations. The crew were in uniform and 
carried all the appropriate documents of identity. 

These considerations apart, the Chinese Com- 
munist position will not hold water. Even if the 
trumped-up charges against our airmen wer 
true (which they are not), even if our men wer 
guilty of crimes (which they are not), they would 
still be covered by the Armistice Agreement pro 
vision calling for the release of prisoners of wat. 
This is confirmed by a statement of the Commit 
nists themselves in the 16th meeting of the Mili 
tary Armistice Commission held at Panmunjom 
on August 31, 1953. In that meeting the repre 
sentative of the Korean People’s Army and Chi 
nese People’s Volunteers said : 

Our side has repeatedly stated that our side will re 
patriate before the conclusion of the repatriation oper 
tion all captured personnel of your side who insist updo 


repatriation, including those prisoners of war who have 
committed crimes before or after their capture. 
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answered : 


We will repatriate all prisoners of war exactly in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Armistice Agreement 
and according to the present schedule... . 


This construction placed upon the Armistice 
Agreement by the two sides so soon after the agree- 
ment was concluded establishes beyond doubt the 
import of the obligation undertaken by the parties. 

In full compliance with this interpretation of 
its obligation, the United Nations Command has 
repatriated 418 captured Communist personnel 
accused of war crimes (314 Korean and 104 Chi- 
nese) together with 36 material witnesses; and in 
addition 166 accused of postcapture offenses (165 
Koreans and 1 Chinese) together with 118 mate- 
rial witnesses. The charges in these cases com- 
prised all kinds of offenses, including murder. 
All these men desired repatriation and were in 
fact repatriated by September 9, 1953. This is 
how the United Nations side complied with its 
obligation. 

The Assembly should now be the judge of the 
compliance on the part of the Communists with 
their undertaking. By their own interpretation 
the Communists considered that the Armistice 
Agreement imposed an obligation to treat as 
prisoners of war eligible for repatriation all cap- 
tured personnel regardless of alleged crimes com- 
mitted either before or after capture. The Chi- 
nese Communist authorities, in continuing to de- 
tain some United Nations military personnel and 
in sentencing 11 of them for alleged crimes, have 
breached the armistice and ignored their contem- 
porary understanding of it. 

Returning briefly to the trumped-up charge of 
espionage: The Soviet representative on Monday 
offered, as a sample of the evidence of espionage, 
Colonel Arnold’s alleged statement that his plane 
was disarmed and had only two guns in the tail. 
The fact is that Colonel Arnold’s aircraft was a 
routine line B-29 modified for night operations. 
The modifications include painting the aircraft 
black, flame suppressors on the engines, removal 
of some of its armament, and flash dampeners on 
the remaining guns. In night operations, at- 
tacks can only be carried out from the rear, using 
tadar sights, hence the complete armament is 


ma neither necessary nor useful. 


This, Mr. President, is a sample of the evidence 
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on which the men were sentenced to long terms in 
prison. 

Let me also recall in this connection that the 
Soviet representative made the specific statement 
last Monday that the 11 men we are talking about 
were in military uniform. 

Let us see exactly what he said. I therefore 
quote a translation made from the official United 
Nations recording of Mr. Malik speaking in the 
Russian language. Eleven of these fliers, said 
Mr. Malik, and I use the precise words, were: “in 
the uniform of military personnel.” The precise 
Russian words were: “vuh formyo voyennosluz- 
haschikh.” You can play the record and hear it 
yourself. 

When I called attention on Monday to the fact 
that it was an insult to human intelligence to say 
that men of the United States Air Force in wni- 
form were engaged in spying in China, the Soviet 
representative pleaded a mistake in translation. 

Now, Mr. President, one of the marvels of the 
United Nations is the translating service. I have 
in the past praised the translators for the extraor- 
dinary speed and accuracy with which they do 
their work. In fact, accuracy is not a sufficiently 
strong word for the way in which these talented 
interpreters convey the true meaning and spirit of 
a speaker’s thought. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to note that in 
this case there was no error in translation, that the 
Soviet representative did say that the 11 aviators 
were “in the uniform of military personnel,” and 
the phonographic record shows it. 

It does not seem to me a very sporting debating 
tactic to resort to an impugnment of the accuracy 
of the interpreters, when what really happened 
was that the speaker himself made a statement, 
however inadvertently, which knocks his case into 
a cocked hat. As the French phrase has it: Ce 
nest pas trés chic, 

Obviously the Soviet representative did say 
these men wore uniforms. Equally obviously it 
is inconceivable that members of the United States 
armed forces, men dressed in the uniform of 
United States military personnel, would be en- 
gaged in espionage in China. This marks the 
collapse of the Communist case, and trying to shift 
the blame onto the interpreters is not going to put 
it together again. 

We have now a situation, Mr. President, where 
almost 18 months have elapsed since the dead- 
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line set by the Korean Armistice Agreement for 
the release of captured personnel. In glaring 
violation of an essential provision of that agree- 
ment, the Chinese Communists continue to detain 
a number of military personnel of the United 
Nations Command and have sentenced 11 of them 
to long terms of imprisonment. Action must be 
taken to bring about their release, and the release 
of all United Nations personnel entitled to 
repatriation. 

The United States Government, in its capacity 
as the Unified Command of United Nations forces 
in Korea, has taken the steps I have described 
earlier to secure Chinese Communist compliance 
with the obligations imposed by the armistice. 
The efforts so far made by the United States 
Government have been summarily rebuffed. 
After intensive and extensive consultations with 
all the other United Nations members whose forces 
fought in Korea, we have brought this matter to 
the General Assembly for urgent consideration. 


United Nations Responsibility 


The United Nations has a clear responsibility 
here. It stems from its own action to mobilize 
collective strength in the defense of the Republic 
of Korea when that country was attacked 414 
years ago. The United Nations determined the 
facts. It called upon the North Korean attackers 
to withdraw; it recommended to members of the 
United Nations that they give every assistance, 
including that of armed forces, in the defense of 
Korea. It has found that the Chinese Com- 
munists also engaged in aggression. All this was 
done in the faith that the world organization could 
act effectively to counter aggression and help put 
the maintenance of peace on a lasting basis, where 
always before peace had been broken by some 
aggressor who thought he could succeed. 

For these reasons the United States has come 
to the United Nations with an urgent appeal for 
United Nations efforts to secure justice. 

President Eisenhower last week expressed the 
thought that the Chinese Communists’ flagrant 
violation of the Armistice Agreement in impris- 
oning United Nations military personnel might 
be a deliberate attempt to goad the United States 

















into some impulsive action in the hope of dividi 
us from the other free nations of the world. If 
so, then it certainly makes a mockery of Com. 
munist protestations about peaceful coexistence, 
Nevertheless, as the President said : 


Z . We owe it to ourselves and to the world to explore 
every possible peaceable means of settling differences 
before we even think of such a thing as war. 

And the hard way is to have the courage to be patient, 
tirelessly to seek out every single avenue open to us ip 
the hope even finally of leading the other side to a littl 
better understanding of the honesty of our intentions, 

It is in this spirit that the United States has 
joined with the other 15 member nations who sent 
armed forces to fight in Korea in submitting to 
the General Assembly the draft resolution con. 
tained in document A/L.182. I will read its text, 
It is short and clear. [See p. 932] 

We urge the General Assembly to adopt this 
resolution by an overwhelming vote. This will 
make clear the Assembly’s view that the continu 
ing detention of prisoners of war by the Chines 
Communists is contrary to the Korean Armistice 
Agreement. It will engage the moral force of the 
Assembly to bring about the release of prisoner 
unlawfully held. Finally, it will provide means 
for seeking the release of captured personnel and 
for reporting on the progress of efforts at release 

Thousands upon thousands of fighting men from 
16 members of the United Nations were thus sent 
to Korea at the behest of the United Nations t 
throw back the Communist aggression. At the 
end of the fighting, clear arrangements wer 
agreed to for the release of captured prisoner 
The Armistice Agreement containing these at 
rangements was noted with approval by the Ger 
eral Assembly on August 28, 1953. Now, the 
Communist side is openly violating these arrange 
ments and compounding that violation by sentene 
ing 11 of the men it holds unlawfully in ordert 
exploit them in a shameless propaganda sho¥ 
based on trumped-up charges and fabricated 
evidence. 

In these grave circumstances it is proper and 
necessary for the United Nations to insure that 
the rights of its fighting men shall be upheld anf 
that the authority and dignity of the United 
Nations itself shall be preserved. 
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Following is the text of a statement made by 
Anthony Nutting, United Kingdom Representa- 
tive to the General Assembly, at the December 8 
plenary session of the General Assembly. Mr. 
Nutting spoke during debate on inscription of the 
U.S. complaint, following statements by Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (see p. 935) and 
Jacob A. Malik, the Soviet Representative. 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons 
last Monday, the British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Anthony Eden, used these words to describe the 
trial and sentence of the 11 American airmen by 
the People’s Government of China: 


On behalf of Her Majesty’s Government and all civilized 
nations I deeply deplore this conduct. 


After endorsing words which I, Sir, had used pub- 
licly to condemn this action when the news first 
broke upon us, Sir Anthony Eden went on to say 
that : 


These men were airmen in uniform shot down on mili- 
tary operations on behalf of the United Nations during 
the Korean hostilities. As such, they should have been 
repatriated on conclusion of the Korean armistice. The 
Chinese action in holding these men back was a direct 
violation of the terms of the Korean Armistice Agreement. 

It is not allowable to any nation which wishes to act 
by civilized standards to treat officers, non-commissioned 
officers, or men in uniform as spies and treat: them in the 
sort of way they have been treated by the Chinese 
Government. 


I therefore rise to support the inscription of this 
item and to add the voice of the British public to 
that of all civilized communities in an effort to set 
aright this great and grievous wrong. 

Lest there should be any doubt in the mind of my 
Soviet colleague about whom I represent here at 
this tribune, let me make it quite clear to him that 
in saying this I represent both the Government and 
the mass of public opinion in Great Britain. 

We have heard the representative of the Soviet 
Union. Seldom can this organization have heard 
80 weak a case. Small wonder that he seeks to 
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prevent this question’s being brought to the bar of 
world opinion. 

The Soviet representative based his case on two 
grounds in the General Committee, and he has re- 
verted to and repeated one of these grounds in this 
discussion upon inscription. The first of the two 
grounds consisted of a repetition of the charge of 
espionage, and the second, which he used in the 
General Committee, consisted of a plea that the 
Chinese People’s Government is not bound by the 
terms of the Korean Armistice Agreement. Both 
these attacks misfired, and our case for inscription 
remains both unassailed and unassailable. 

Let me examine for one moment the Soviet 
charge that these 11 men were guilty of espionage. 
By what fact has this charge been supported? 
The Soviet representative has communicated to us 
extracts from the procés-verbal of the trial of these 
men. He has alleged that they confessed. As Mr. 
Malik well knows, that is the remarkable and 
sinister feature of Communist trials: the prisoner 
always confesses; the verdict is always “Guilty.” 
No doubt this is more efficient ; no doubt it is easier 
to invent the facts than to ascertain them ; no doubt 
it is less embarrassing to have a prisoner confess 
his guilt than to have him plead and prove his 
innocence. But is it justice? Is it justice as we, 
the United Nations, mean justice—as we have 
subscribed to it in our charter? 

It is clear from what Mr. Malik has told us 
that no attempt was made whatever to ascertain 
the facts about the mission upon which these men 
were engaged when captured. Still less was any 
attempt made to weigh these facts in the balance. 
Instead, the Chinese authorities appear to have 
relied exclusively upon their own version of the 
case. 

The facts about the mission on which these men 
were engaged and on which they were shot down 
over North Korea—not over China—have been set 
out by the U.S. representative, Mr. Lodge. In 
addition, there is the admitted fact that these men 
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were in uniform. Are we asked to believe that 11 
American airmen, packed into one single airplane 
and wearing their national uniform, were about to 
Gescend upon Chinese territory to conduct 
espionage? The idea is so fantastic that it is hard 
to understand how grown men can advance it as 
a serious charge. Do the Chinese authorities, does 
the Soviet representative, really believe that an 
American or a Britisher or any other serviceman 
of the United Nations Command would elect to 
go spying in China in the uniform of his country ? 
Is this the garb in which he would choose to mix 
with the local population? Is this the sort of suit- 
ing in which he would best hope to slip unob- 
trusively into a Chinese military headquarters and 
there steal the latest military movement orders? 
Is this the sort of clothing in which he could most 
easily gain the confidence of the Chinese artisan 
engaged upon the production of military equip- 
ment ? ; 

Such thoughts could only issue from a mind 
confused and haunted by spy mania. I say, there- 
fore, that, if anything were needed to prove to the 
civilized world the innocence of these 11 airmen, 
it is the tortuous confusion and the glib and hol- 
low absurdity of the case brought forward by the 
Soviet Union. 

As against this, what is the case for our con- 
sidering this item? The facts are not in dispute. 
Article III of the Korean Armistice Agreement 
laid it down that by 25 September 1953 all pris- 
oners of war insisting on repatriation should be 
handed over for repatriation. I repeat—by 25 
September 1953. It is now December 1954. Yet, 
on 24 November 1954 the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment announced that 11 airmen who had been kept 
in captivity since January 1953 had been tried 
and sentenced for espionage. 

The terms of the armistice are clear and un- 
equivocal: all prisoners insisting upon repatria- 
tion should be handed over. So, equally, are the 
terms of the Chinese announcement that 11 pris- 
oners of war have been detained and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment. There can therefore be 
no particle of doubt that this action is a violation 
of the Armistice Agreement. 

The Communists have argued that the provi- 
sions of the Armistice Agreement relating to the 
repatriation of prisoners do not extend, and can- 
not be held to extend, to prisoners who have, 
according to the Communists’ lights, committed 
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such crimes as espionage. Well, how then do they 
explain the statement to which Mr. Lodge re 
ferred? How then do they explain the statements 
made at the 16th meeting of the Military Armi- 
stice Commission at Panmunjom on 31 August 
1953, when the representatives of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers said—and I would repeat it once again to the 
Soviet Union representative, for he failed to deal 
with this point: 

Our side has repeatedly stated that our side will re 
patriate, before the conclusion of the repatriation opera- 
tion, all captured personnel of your side who insist upon 


repatriation, including those prisoners of war who com- 
mitted crimes before or after their capture. 


I repeat : 

. . . including those prisoners of war who committed 
crimes before or after their capture. 

I do not for one moment accept that the terms of 
the Armistice Agreement could be interpreted in 
any way to exclude the rignt of repatriation for 
any category of prisoner who desired to be repatri- 
ated. Nor do I accept for one moment that any 
criminal charge lies against these airmen. But 
even if the Communists could substantiate their 
charges, and even if they could so twist the mean- 
ing of plain words, how can they twist the state 
ment made in the Military Armistice Commission, 
which specifically and in terms included those 
prisoners of war against whom charges might lie 
of having committed crimes before or after their 
capture ? 

It was no doubt because the Soviet Union re 
alized how unanswerable was the case against them 
that they have made out, and not so far with 
drawn, the additional argument that the Chinese 
People’s Government was not party to the armi- 
stice and therefore could not be accused of violat- 
ing it. 

I had really thought that the fiction that the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers were entirely inde 
pendent of the Chinese People’s Government had 
been finally abandoned after the signature of the 
Armistice Agreement. Throughout the Korean 
war the Chinese People’s Government sought to 
maintain this fiction. But, when over 75 percent 
of the so-called Chinese volunteers who were cap- 
tured by the United Nations Command refused 
under any set of circumstances whatever to returt 
to China, I thought the Communist world had 
decided to drop this unconvincing fable. 
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But I do not have to rely upon my opinion to 
find the answer to this prevarication about who 
signed the armistice and in whose name. I rely 
on a far greater authority than I could ever hope 
to be in regard to the policy and point of view of 
the Communist world. I rely upon no less an 
authority than that distinguished spokesman of 
the Soviet Union, the late Mr. Vyshinsky. At the 
430th meeting of the General Assembly, on 28 
August 1953, Mr. Vyshinsky used these words: 

It is clear from the statement made by Mr. Chou En-lai, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Government of 
China, on behalf of his Government, and published on 25 
August 1953, that the representative of the People’s Re- 


public of China who signed the Armistice Agreement also 
regards their interpretation as erroneous.’ 


I repeat: 

... the representative of the People’s Republic of China 
who signed the Armistice Agreement. 

Thus, it is not a question of what I think or what 
Mr. Lodge thinks or what any other representative 
of the 16 powers may think. Mr. Malik’s case in 
the General Committee the other day has been 
shattered, and shattered by his own predecessor’s 
admission that the Armistice Agreement was 
signed by the representative of the People’s Re- 
public of China. Thus, nothing remains of the 
case the Soviet Union has brought against inscrip- 
tion save the ruins of meaningless and irrelevant 
verbiage. It must be obvious that all fairminded 
men can see this case for what it is: a miserable 
product of absurdity and hypocrisy. 

I should now like to refer briefly to a suggestion 
which has been made that, before this matter was 
brought to the United Nations, the machinery of 
the Military Armistice Commission should have 
been more thoroughly employed. I do not think 
that the facts bear out the suggestion that the 
Military Armistice Commission has been bypassed 
inany way. After the Armistice Agreement was 
signed, the United Nations Command asked in the 
Military Armistice Commission for details of all 
unrepatriated United Nations Command personnel 
who it was believed were being held by the Com- 
munists. Included in this demand were the per- 
sonnel of the aircraft in which the 11 airmen in 
question were flying. No less than five separate 
demands for information were made between 9 
December 1953 and 17 August 1954. But no 





* U.N. doc. A/PV. 430, paragraph 114. 
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information whatsoever was given to the Armistice 
Commission about the members of that air crew. 

It is also, of course, a known fact that ap- 
proaches have been made through the British 
Chargé d’Affaires at Peking and to the Secretary- 
General of the delegation of the People’s Govern- 
ment of China at the Geneva Conference. Numer- 
ous other approaches have been made by the 
United Nations Command, but these have all met 
with a rebuff. The British Chargé d’Affaires at 
Peking presented, on 14 June last, lists of Com- 
monwealth and United Nations Command service- 
men missing after operations during the Korean 
hostilities. These lists included the names of the 
11 American airmen. This approach also re- 
quested information about any men found at any 
time in territory under Chinese or North Korean 
control, whether or not they were included in the 
lists. In October the Chinese replied in the same 
negative vein in which they had earlier replied to 
the United Nations Command. 

In the face of the history I have given of these 
efforts to get information about these men, I do 
not think that anyone can say that we have rushed 
hastily to the United Nations without seeking 
every other means open to us of ascertaining the 
fate of these missing men and securing their early 
release. 

I would put this question to the Assembly—and 
it is relevant indeed to the inscription of this item: 
If the Armistice Commission failed to obtain satis- 
faction about men detained as prisoners of war, as 
it did, how could it do any better about men now 
imprisoned as common criminals? 

What we are seeking to do here—as we have 
every right to seek it, to come before this Assembly 
and seek it—is to collect the voices and to secure 
the endeavors of this Assembly of world opinion 
in support of justice and fair treatment for inno- 
cent men. 

I would only add the following remarks: What 
are we trying to do in this, the United Nations? 
The world today is deeply divided. But over the 
past few months we have seen—and this has been 
reflected in some of the debates here—a perceptible 
reduction in international tension. We, for our 
part, have striven and will go on striving to re- 
store and rebuild a relationship of confidence be- 
tween East and West. My country has made its 
contribution in the past years, and it will continue 
to contribute to this endeavor. But confidence is 
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a two-sided matter. It requires an effort by both 
parties. It is essentially a fragile thing. It can 
easily be shaken. And, if we are to have the confi- 
dence to make new agreements, new settlements 
of issues which are still outstanding today, we 
must proceed at least from the assurance that 
agreements previously arrived at will not be vio- 
lated and cast aside. 

Meanwhile, we are confronted with a matter 
which affects and touches every nation represented 
in this Assembly. This is a United Nations issue. 





These airmen are not just members of the United 
States Air Force: they are the soldiers of the 
world organization, sent to fight by the will and 
at the call of the United Nations. Although they 
cannot hear us, we can and must speak for them, 
Their lives, their freedom, their future, their 
safety are our responsibility, the responsibility of 
each and every one of us present here today. They 
went forth to uphold our cause. We must uphold 
theirs. . 


United Nations Approves Fifteen-Power Report on Korea 


On December 11 the General Assembly adopted 
a 15-power draft resolution approving the report 
on the Korean Political Conference (Geneva, 
April 26—June 15, 1954) submitted to the Secre- 
tary-General on November 11 (U.N. doc. A/2786) 
by “the Members of the United Nations who par- 
ticipated in the United Nations action in Korea 
and attended the Geneva Conference.” The re- 
port affirmed the right of the United Nations to 
take collective action to repel aggression and ew- 
pressed the intent of the 15 powers “to continue 
to support the objectives of the United Nations 
in Korea, in particular that of achieving a unified, 
independent, and democratic Korea by peaceful 
means.” Following are four statements made in 
Committee I (Political and Security) by James J. 
Wadsworth and Sen. H. Alewander Smith, U.S. 
Representatives to the General Assembly. 


STATEMENTS BY AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH: 


Question of South Korean and Communist 
Representation 


U.S. delegation press release 2051 dated December 1 


Taking these two proposals in reverse, I wish 
to support most strongly the proposal of the dis- 
tinguished representative of Thailand to invite 
a representative of the Republic of Korea to par- 


* Made in Committee I on Dec. 1. 
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ticipate without the right of vote in the debate of 
this committee on the Korean question.2 The Re 
public of Korea is the innocent victim of the ag- 
gression which called forth the collective action 
of the United Nations, and it is the party pri- 
marily concerned with the question which we are 
now discussing. We must not forget that what 
is ultimately at issue here is the fate of the Korean 
people, who fought so bravely with the United 
Nations forces. It is in our view just and proper 
that a duly appointed representative of the Korean 
people should be given the opportunity to state 
their views before this body. The Republic of 
Korea has participated in our discussion in the 
past, and it would be unthinkable not to give ita 
voice in the present debate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me at this time also 
express in the strongest possible terms the opposi- 
tion of the United States to the proposal of the 
representative of the Soviet Union to invite to 
this table representatives of the Communist re 
gimes which have been found to be guilty of ag- 
gression in Korea.* These regimes have no right 
to participate in this discussion. They have done 
nothing to purge themselves of the aggression. 
They have, in fact, continued to demonstrate their 


*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.113, adopted by the Committee on 
Dec. 1 by a vote of 43-5-10. 
*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.112, rejected on Dec. 1 by a vote 


of 9-39-10. 
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aggressive intent since they continue to defy the 
accepted norms of international behavior and the 
recommendations of the United Nations. There 
isa vast difference, Mr. Chairman, between sitting 
across the table in a conference between belliger- 
ents and attempting to work out something and 
inviting certain of these belligerents to this table 
in order to participate in our deliberations. 

I do not believe I need remind the members of 
this committee at any great length that the Com- 
munist regime of China continues to hold hun- 
dreds of United Nations captured personnel in 
violation of the armistice agreement. All of these 
individuals were captured while in the service of 
the United Nations Command and in the course of 
military operations conducted under the authority 
of the United Nations to repel the Communist 
aggressors in Korea. I will also not dwell at any 
length upon the news recently in the papers as to 
the 13 Americans who have received prison sen- 
tences under the trumped-up charge of espionage. 

But I do wish to say and emphasize most 
strongly the view of my Government that these 
Communist regimes have no right to participate 
in the deliberations of this committee on this item. 


Korean Political Conference 
U.S. delegation press release 2050 dated December 1 

The United Nations today faces a new threat. 
It is more subtle than overt aggression, but it is 
justas dangerous. It must be met with equal firm- 
ness. It goes to the heart of all of our work here. 
Because the United Nations had acted resolutely 
to hurl back their aggression, the Communist dele- 
gations at Geneva challenged the authority of the 
United Nations to take collective action against 
aggression. The fate of the United Nations and 
ultimately the security of all of us depends upon 
whether we meet this challenge successfully. 

More than 4 years ago—on June 27, 1950—the 
Security Council determined that the armed attack 
upon the Republic of Korea by forces from North 
Korea constituted a breach of the peace and rec- 
ommended that the members of the United Na- 
tions furnish assistance to the Republic of Korea 
in order to repel the armed attack and to restore 
international peace and security in the area. 

In taking this action the Security Council re- 
called the General Assembly resolution of October 
21, 1949, which declared that the Government of 
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Resolution on Korean Question ' 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/L.119 


The General Assembly, 

Having noted the report of the UncurK (A/2711) 
signed at Seoul, Korea on 17 August 1954, 

Hawing received the report (A/2786) on the 
Korean Political Conference held in Geneva from 
26 April to 15 June 1954, in pursuance of General 
Assembly resolution 711 (VII) of 28 August 1953, 

Noting that the negotiations in Geneva have not 
resulted in agreement on a final settlement of the 
Korean question in accordance with the United 
Nations objective in Korea, 

Recognizing that this objective should be achieved 
by peaceful methods and constructive efforts on the 
part of the governments concerned, 

Noting that article 62 of the Armistice Agreement 
of 27 July 1953 provides that the Agreement “shall 
remain in effect until expressly superseded either by 
mutually acceptable amendments and additions or 
by provision in an appropriate agreement for a 
peaceful settlement at a political level between both 
sides”, 

1. Approves the report on the Korean Political 
Conference (A/2786) ; 

2. Reafirms that the objectives of the United 
Nations remain the achievement by peaceful means 
of a unified, independent and democratic Korea 
under a representative form of government and the 
full restoration of international peace and security 
in the area; 

3. Hapresses the hope that it will soon prove pos- 
sible to make progress toward these objectives ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to place this 
item on the provisional agenda of its tenth regular 
session. 


* Adopted by Committee I on Dec. 8 by a vote of 
50-5 (Soviet bloc)—4 (Burma, India, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria) and by the General Assembly on Dec. 11, 
50-5—4 (Burma, India, Indonesia, Syria). 











the Republic of Korea is the lawfully established 
government of the great majority of the people of 
Korea and that it is the only government in Korea 
based on elections which were a valid expression of 
the free will of the electorate. 

On February 1, 1951, the General Assembly 
found that the Communist Chinese regime, by giv- 
ing direct aid and assistance to those who were 
already committing aggression in Korea and by 
engaging in hostilities against United Nations 
forces there, had itself engaged in aggression in 
Korea. 

Thus began the implementation of the principle 
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of collective security which is set forth in the first 
article of the charter of the United Nations. It 
was the first time in history that an international 
organization had marshaled force to repel an act of 
aggression. 

The collective action succeeded in repelling the 
aggression, and 114 years ago the armistice agree- 
ment was signed.* Not only had the Republic of 
Korea been saved, but all nations, large and small, 
had been made more secure, because the collective 
action had strengthened the United Nations by 
demonstrating its determination to carry out the 
responsibilities entrusted to it by the charter. 

Although the armistice agreement represented 
a victory for the principle of collective security, 
Korea continued to be a nation divided, its north- 
ern half still held in the ruthless grasp of the very 
forces which perpetrated the aggression. In these 
circumstances, the United Nations has a continuing 
responsibility in Korea—a responsibility which it 
cannot ignore or pass on to others—a responsibility 
to restore international peace and security in the 
area and to achieve its objective of a united, inde- 
pendent, and democratic Korea. 

The effort to achieve the unification of Korea on 
a just and honorable basis and by peaceful means 
has been pursued with energy and determination 
by those nations which took part in the collective 
action at the call of the United Nations. These 
nations have had the repeated support and encour- 
agement of the United Nations. That effort has 
been frustrated by the intransigent position of 
the Communist powers who exercise control over 
North Korea. These Communist powers, who 
now speak of relaxing tensions and achieving 
peaceful solutions of international questions, have 
belied their pretensions by obstructing the unifi- 
cation of Korea. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE KOREAN POLITICAL CONFERENCE 


Paragraph 60 of the armistice agreement con- 
tains a recommendation by the military command- 
ers to the governments of the countries concerned 
on both sides that a political conference be held 
within 3 months to negotiate on the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Korea and the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question. On August 28, 
1953, this Assembly adopted a resolution welcom- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 3, 1953, p. 132. 
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ing the holding of such a conference and initiating 
certain steps to convene it.® 

I shall not take the time of this committee to re 
call the delaying tactics adopted by the Communist 
side before they would even agree to discuss the 
preparations for the conference. Nor do I intend 
to review the rigid position taken by the Com. 
munist negotiators at Panmunjom when Ambasga- 
dor [Arthur H.] Dean sought with utmost patience 
to find a reasonable basis for convening the politi- 
cal conference. 

The impasse over the convening of the political 
conference on Korea finally ended at Berlin o 
February 18 of this year, when Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov agreed with the Foreign Min- 
isters of France and the United Kingdom and 
Secretary Dulles to sponsor a Korean Political 
Conference to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
April 26. 


THE KOREAN POLITICAL CONFERENCE 


Thus the Korean Political Conference recom- 
mended in the armistice agreement was finally 
convened. 

‘The Communist attitude afforded little ground 
for optimism. However, the Republic of Korea 
and 15 of the Allied participants who had con- 
tributed troops at the call of the United Nations 
attempted patiently and sincerely to secure agree 
ment on the unification of Korea on the basis of 
the principles set forth in the resolutions of the 
General Assembly. These 16 nations made a num- 
ber of proposals and suggestions consistent with 
these principles, which were reaffirmed in the fol- 
lowing words in the Declaration by the Sixteen 
on the final day of the Conference : * 

1. The United Nations, under its Charter, is fully and 
rightfully empowered to take collective action to repé 
aggression, to restore peace and security, and to extend its 
good offices to.seeking a peaceful settlement in Korea. 

2. In order to establish a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea, genuinely free elections should be held 
under United Nations supervision, for representatives i 


the national assembly, in which representation shall be 
in direct proportion to the indigenous population in Korea. 


These principles, Mr. Chairman, state precisely 
and without exaggeration the rights and powers of 


the United Nations in this case. We therefore be 


* Ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 366. 
* Ibid., June 28, 1954, p. 973. 
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lieve that they constitute the basis for seeking a 
settlement of the Korean question. 

The failure of the Korean Political Conference 
to find an agreed solution to the Korean question 
resulted directly from the refusal of the Commu- 
nist side to accept these principles as a basis for a 
settlement. The Communist side not only re- 
jected these principles outright, but they also 
attacked the very foundations of the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Molotov, Mr. Nam Il, and Mr. Chou 
En-lai (who was there as Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese Communist regime and presumably not 
speaking merely for the so-called Chinese People’s 
Volunteers) repeatedly asserted that the United 
Nations was itself a belligerent in the Korean war 
and had lost its competence and moral authority 
to play a part in the settlement of the Korean 
question. Thus at Geneva they used political 
means to press their war against the United Na- 
tions. 

For its part, the United States believes that Mr. 
Molotov, Mr. Chou En-lai, and Mr. Nam II were 
wrong—completely and utterly wrong. We hold 
that the United Nations has both the competence 
and the moral authority to deal with this question. 
The United States therefore believes that it is 
essential to continue to adhere firmly to both of the 
principles which I have quoted above from the 
Declaration by the Sixteen. The first of these, 
which asserts the authority of the United Nations, 
is necessary in order to uphold the validity of the 
charter and the legality of the collective action 
undertaken to repel the Communist aggression. 
This principle was reaffirmed by the General As- 
sembly in its resolution of August 28, 1953. The 
principle of collective security embodied in article 
1 of the charter would have been undermined had 
the Allied participants accepted the repudiation 
of the authority and competence of the United 
Nations in Korea. 

The United States is equally convinced of the 
necessity and the validity of the second principle. 
Genuinely free elections are essential to the uni- 
fication of Korea. They are the only means by 
which the Korean people can be given a voice in 
deciding their own future without fear or coercion. 
To insure that such elections would be impartial 
and effective, and to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly, we take the posi- 
tion that they should be conducted under the 
supervision of the United Nations. 


December 20, 1954 


I cannot overemphasize the importance of these 
issues we have been discussing. The United Na- 
tions has a unique interest in Korea. The Repub- 
lic of Korea was recognized by the United Nations. 
The aggression in June 1950 was condemned by 
the United Nations. The United Nations called 
for forces to go to Korea to repel the aggression. 
The Communist Chinese were found by the United 
Nations to be aggressors. Soldiers from 16 na- 
tions fought and died in Korea because the United 
Nations engaged in collective action against ag- 
gression. Their sacrifices will have been in vain 
if we now permit the authority and competence of 
the United Nations to be called in question. 


PROPOSALS OF THE ALLIED DELEGATIONS AT THE 
CONFERENCE 


At Geneva the Allied delegations put forward 
several proposals in conformity with these prin- 
ciples. On April 27, Dr. Pyun, then Foreign 
Minister of the Republic of Korea, presented a 
proposal based on the October 7, 1950, resolution 
of the General Assembly.’ That resolution called 
for the taking of all constituent acts, including 
the holding of elections under the auspices of the 
United Nations, for the establishment of a unified, 
independent, and democratic government in the 
sovereign State of Korea. Dr. Pyun proposed 
that elections under United Nations supervision 
should be held in North Korea, pointing out that 
elections had taken place recently in South Korea 
under the supervision of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (Uncurk). He asked that the Republic 
of Korea not be put on the same plane as the North 
Korean regime, which has no legal basis and has 
demonstrated its aggressive character. 

Speaking of this proposal, Secretary Dulles 
pointed out on April 28 that a workable plan for 
unifying Korea was already at hand in the form 
of the United Nations General Assembly resolu- 
tion of October 7, 1950. He urged that the inter- 
rupted work of Uncurx be resumed and that the 
Chinese Communists withdraw their forces from 
North Korea so that the United Nations could 
“complete its task in an atmosphere free of men- 
ace.” This proposal was rejected by the Com- 
munist delegations. 

In a further effort to achieve a peaceful settle- 


* [bid., Oct. 23, 1950, p. 648. 
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ment of the Korean problem, Dr. Pyun on May 22 
presented a complete proposal which provided for 
elections both in North Korea and in the Republic 
of Korea. In summary this proposal called for: 


1. The holding of free elections in North Korea, 
where such elections have not hitherto been possi- 
ble, and in South Korea, in accordance with the 
constitutional processes of the Republic of Korea, 
these elections to be held under United Nations 
supervision within 6 months, on the basis of a 
secret ballot and universal adult suffrage; 

2. A census under United Nations supervision, 
with a view to apportioning the number of repre- 
sentatives in the national legislature in proportion 
to the population in the electoral districts in all 
parts of Korea; 

3. Complete freedom of movement for United 
Nations supervisory personnel and freedom of 
movement ‘and of speech for candidates for 
election ; 

4. Maintenance of the constitution of the Re- 
public of Korea, subject to amendment by the 
all-Korean legislature to be convened in Seoul 
immediately after the elections; 

-5. Completion of the withdrawal of Chinese 
Communist troops 1 month in advance of the 
election date; 

6. Commencement of the withdrawal of United 
Nations forces prior to the elections, the with- 
drawal to be completed when the unified govern- 
ment had achieved control throughout Korea as 
certified by the United Nations; and 

7. A guaranty of the territorial integrity and 
independence of a unified Korea by the United 
Nations. 


The United States believed then, as it does now, 
that this proposal would have permitted the uni- 
fication of Korea on a just and honorable basis and 
in complete conformity with the principles laid 
down by this Assembly. Under this proposal, 
the Korean people would have had the opportunity 
to express their will in conditions of freedom, 
with adequate and impartial safeguards against 
undemocratic electoral practices. 


PROPOSALS OF THE COMMUNIST DELEGATIONS 

By their flat rejection of this proposal, the 
Communist rulers of North Korea revealed once 
more their fear of honest elections. They also 
revealed their intention of maintaining an illegal 
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grip on part of the Korean nation in preparation 
for a new attempt to bring all of Korea unde 
Communist control. 

This is the unmistakable objective of the coun- 
terproposals submitted by the Communist side, 
In essence, the Communist proposals provided 
that: 


1. Elections throughout Korea must be prepared 
and conducted by an “all-Korean Commission” in 
which North Korea and the Republic of Korey 
would have equal representation and which could 
function only by agreement between the two; 

2. International supervision of the elections 
must be limited to a new “Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission” composed of an equal 
number of Communist and non-Communist na 
tions, which would function only by agreement 
between the two components; and 

3. All non-Korean forces must be withdrawn 
from Korea prior to the holding of elections, no 
distinction being made between the aggressors 
forces and those of the United Nations, thus allow- 
ing the Chinese Communist armies to remain 
within easy striking distance whereas United Na- 
tions forces would be dispersed to all parts of the 
world. 


The Communist proposals failed to provide any 
guaranty that the elections would be carried out 
in freedom. In fact, they gave no assurance that 
the elections would ever take place, since the North 
Koreans were given a built-in veto with which 
to prevent agreement except on their terms. The 
so-called Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis 
sion would have come into operation only if the 
“all-Korean Commission” had first reached agree 
ment on the conduct of the elections. Even then 
the provision for unanimous agreement would 
have enabled the Communist members to frus 
trate the Commission’s operations and prevent any 
effective supervision of the elections. 

To the very end, the Communist delegations 
persisted in their repudiation of the authority of 
the United Nations and their insistence on a veto 
over the elections. The basis for their position 
on the elections is clear. They knew then, as they 
know now, that genuinely free elections in Korea 
would free North Korea from Communist domi- 
nation. There was never any indication that they 
were prepared to alter the status quo in Korea, 
except on a basis which would have assured them 
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by political means the conquest of Korea which 
they had failed to gain by military aggression. 

In the closing days of the Conference, the Com- 
munist delegations sought to turn the failure to 
reach agreement into a victory for Communist 
propaganda. Hastily prepared “proposals” were 
offered in an effort to blur the vital issues at stake. 
Mr. Nam I] blandly proposed, in effect, that the 
idea of impartially supervised elections be dis- 
carded ; that the Republic of Korea work out meas- 
ures for economic and cultural relations with the 
North Korean regime—this only after the with- 
drawal of foreign forces and the reduction of the 
forces of the Republic of Korea to a level equal 
to that of North Korea. With the obvious intent 
of confusing the debate at this Assembly, the 


s North Korean regime recently made a similar pro- 


posal to the Republic of Korea. Naturally, the 
Republic of Korea has refused to accept this 
proffered Trojan horse. 

Mr. Molotov’s proposal on the final day at 
Geneva was different, but equally deceptive in 
intent. He suggested that both sides agree on a 
set of general objectives. But he left to what he 
called “further examination” all of the basic issues 
to which the Conference had failed to find solu- 
tions. He did not abandon in the slightest degree 
the Communist position which had made it im- 
possible to solve these issues at the Conference. 

As the Allied delegations have indicated in their 
report, these proposals could only have served to 
conceal the serious issues of principle which re- 
mained unresolved and mislead the peoples of the 
world into believing that there was agreement 
when, in truth, there was none. Accordingly, in 
the Declaration by the Sixteen, issued on the final 
day of the Conference, the Allied delegations re- 
gretfully recorded their conclusion that, so long 
as the Communist side rejects the two fundamental 
principles which we consider essential, further 
consideration of the Korean question by the Con- 
ference would serve no useful purpose. 


PROSPECTS FOR KOREAN UNIFICATION 

Speaking for the United States, Mr. Walter 
Bedell Smith rejected a final propaganda gesture 
by the Chinese Communist delegate, who called 
for a resumption of the Korean Political Confer- 
ence at some future date. Mr. Smith said, 


This is not a permanent body—set up outside of or 
beyond the control of the United Nations. It was given 
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a specific mission which it has not been able to achieve 
as yet.... It was my impression that our Declaration 
had made it very clear that the Communist side could 


’ resume negotiations at any time under favorable condi- 


tions by simply accepting the two fundamental principles 
which we have declared . . . and without which negotia- 
tions would be fruitless. 

After further careful study of the situation, the 
United States continues to maintain this position. 
The Korean Political Conference came to an end 
on June 15, 1954. It ended in failure for the rea- 
sons which I have summarized. The United 
States is not prepared to undertake new negotia- 
tions so long as the Communists reject the two 
fundamental principles which we consider in- 
dispensable. 

To undertake further negotiations in the ab- 
sence of a change in the Communist position is to 
court a new failure. The result of a new failure 
would be a damaging blow to the prestige and 
authority of the United Nations and to the morale 
of the Korean people. 

Mr. Chairman, after the long debate of the 
past 6 years in this body, it is all too easy to forget 
that we are discussing the fate of nearly 30 million 
Koreans who live in the shadow of Communist 
tyranny and who claim only the right to shape 
their own destiny in freedom. Those who had 
the opportunity of a free choice chose to defend — 
their freedom with great bravery and immense 
sacrifice. If their future is to be cast repeatedly 
on the conference table solely for the purpose of 
demonstrating our willingness to negotiate, even 
when no constructive result is in prospect, it would 
not be surprising if the people of Korea should 
lose faith in us and in the very process of negotia- 
tion. 

I am certain that the Korean people will agree 
in the future, as they have in the past, to partici- 
pate with us in negotiations for a just and honor- 
able settlement. But they deserve some assurance 
that constructive results may be anticipated and 
that they will not merely be subjected to unending 
pressure to yield on matters affecting their very 
existence. There cannot be a settlement of the 
Korean question which is not responsive to the 
freely expressed will of the Korean people. 

Nor should there be a settlement of the Korean 
question which is unworthy of those who fought 
and died to defend the Republic of Korea and the 
United Nations. I can speak only for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men who went from 
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the United States to fight in Korea. Of these, 
more than 130,000 were casualties, 34,000 of them 
dead or missing in action. Fifteen other members 
of the United Nations and above all the Republic 
of Korea can speak of similar losses. We must 
not repudiate these sacrifices by abandoning the 
principles which inspired them. 

Until the Communists cease their attacks upon 
these principles, no constructive results can be ex- 
pected from negotiations on the Korean question. 
If we have learned anything from our numerous 
and protracted negotiations with them, it is the 
importance of careful preparation and careful 
timing to assure that negotiations are conducted 
under favorable conditions. At this time, when 
Communist China has just furnished fresh evi- 
dence of its brutal and illegal treatment of cap- 
tured personnel of the United Nations Command 
in violation of the armistice agreement, the mem- 
bers of this committee will surely agree that 
conditions for negotiation are not favorable. 

But we should not despair. We should not lose 
faith that our objectives will be achieved. We 
must be firm and constant in the principles we 
know to be right. We must hold fast to the only 
course which will bring us to the United Nations 
goal of a unified, independent, and democratic 
Korea. We must not fail the people of Korea— 
or ourselves. 


STATEMENTS BY SENATOR SMITH * 


Fifteen-Power Draft Resolution 


U.S. delegation press release 2058 dated December 3 


I wish to express my regret at being absent in 
the opening of the discussions because as a member 
of the United States Senate during this last week 
we were in our closing session and I have been 
compelled to be there until late last night. How- 
ever, I was here this morning and early enjoyed 
the fine presentation of the issues involved in this 
matter that is before us. 

I have a brief statement to make at this time. 
The United States delegation was interested to 
hear the suggestion made this morning by the 
representative of Sweden [Rolf Sohlman] that an 
effort be made to merge the Indian draft resolu- 


* Made in Committee I on Dec. 3 and 8. 
° U.N. doc. A/C.1/1.118. 
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tion ® with the draft resolution submitted by the 
15 powers.” This suggestion was later endorsed 
by the representative of Peru [Victor Andres 
Belaunde]. We sincerely appreciate the keen in- 
terest which these and other delegations have 
demonstrated in trying to facilitate a just and 
honorable settlement of the Korean question. In 
view of the suggestion put forward by the repre: 
sentatives of Sweden and Peru, I should like te 
make a brief observation of the resolution pre- 
sented by the group of 15 nations and the draft 
presented by the representative of India. 

When the committee began its consideration of 
this item, the group of 15 nations agreed unani- 
mously to sponsor the resolution which is now 
before the committee. The United States delega- 
tion believed, in common with others of the group 
of 15, that they owed it to this body and to them- 
selves to put forward a resolution which embodied 
their views on the Korean question in the clearest 
possible manner, although of course open to sug- 
gestions that may be made by this whole com- 
mittee. Having, together with the Republic of 
Korea and the Union of South Africa, taken part 
together in the resistance against aggression at 
the call of the United Nations, and having par- 
ticipated in the Geneva Conference, the group of 
15 believed that the General Assembly should have 
the views which they have developed as the result 
of their common experience. 

It is true that the two resolutions in question 
are similar in many respects. However, I should 
like to call the committee’s attention to the most 
significant difference between the resolution spon- 
sored by the 15 nations and the Indian draft reso- 
lution. The Indian draft resolution merely states 
that the General Assembly has “received” the re- 
port on the Korean Political Conference. The 
resolution presented by the 15 nations calls upon 
the General Assembly to “approve” this report, 
There are lesser points of difference which I will 
not discuss at this time. 

The 15 members of the United Nations who par- 
ticipated in the Geneva Conference pursuant to 
the recommendation of the General Assembly 
have formally reported upon their participation 
in that Conference. I hope sincerely that the 
General Assembly will agree that it can do no less 
than to approve the report which the 15 members 


have submitted. 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.119. 
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In conclusion, may I say that I am sure that 
the Indian representative [V. K. Krishna Menon] 
and I, and indeed all of us, have the same objec- 
tivein mind. We want to see a unified, independ- 
ent, and democratic Korea. Unfortunately, there 
is one rather fundamental difference between us, 
as I have explained, but I am certain that this will 
not in any way change the fact that the 15 nations 
and India all want to achieve a just and honor- 
able settlement of the Korean question. 


Summary of U. S. Position 
U.S. delegation press release 2070 dated December 8 


At this stage in our discussion of the Korean 
question it may be useful to look back at the ground 
we have covered. Then we may have a better basis 
for voting on the resolutions before us. 

A great many things have been said here by the 
Soviet representative and those who support him 
which are nothing more than echoes of the false- 
hoods and distortions of the past. We do not in- 
tend to take up the time of this committee to reply 
tothem. As a matter of fact, the committee has 
heard a number of excellent and penetrating state- 
ments which have revealed that there is a wide- 
spread understanding of the extent to which these 
distortions have become part of the Communist 
dogma on Korea. But we believe that the essen- 
tials of what has been said can be summarized in 
a few general conclusions: 


1. The Geneva Conference did not solve the 
Korean question. Wecan all agree on that. 

2. The Geneva Conference failed because the 
Communists refused to accept genuinely free elec- 
tions in Korea and rejected the authority of the 
United Nations. 

3. The Communist position has not changed. 
We mean by that, the Communists have still given 
no evidence that they would be willing to accept 
either the authority of the United Nations or 
genuinely free elections in Korea. 

4. The U. S. S. R. proposes another conference 
on Korea at an early date and on precisely the same 
basis as the recent Conference which failed. 

5. Because the Communist position is un- 
changed, such a conference would be futile. 


We believe that these conclusions give us clear 
guidance as to the way in which this committee 
should dispose of the resolutions before it. The 
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resolution introduced by the Soviet Union suggests 
further negotiations before the Communists give 
any indication of any kind that they are willing 
to negotiate on a reasonable basis. Clearly this is a 
device. The Soviet delegate is trying to make it 
appear that the Soviets have an interest in a rea- 
sonable settlement. Actually, we feel that they do 
not. They are still insisting upon a settlement 
which would make Korea a Communist satellite. 
Therefore we believe that this device should be 
rejected. 

All of these efforts to offer the shadow of false 
hope instead of the substance of reality should be 
put firmly aside. The U.S.S.R. proposal for a 
new conference on Korea is one of these efforts, 
and we trust that it will be rejected. 

The second resolution introduced by the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union proposes the aboli- 
tion of UNcurK.” This resolution is a part of the 
determined Communist rejection of the authority 
and competence of the United Nations. They 
claim that it is a biased committee, that it can do 
no useful work, that it is too favorable to the 
Republic of Korea. Yet they quote from the 
Uncork report,* quoting only those positions un- 
favorable to the Republic of Korea. We should 
all read the entire report of Uncurs: It stands 
as a vivid proof of the falsity of the Communist 
contentions. Uncurk has done effective work. 
It is both the symbol and the instrument of the 
United Nations in Korea. It should not be abol- 
ished. Quite the contrary. Unless the Com- 
munists fear a clear-eyed and detailed examina- 
tion of the real conditions in North Korea, let 
them give Uncurk the same access to North Korea 
that it has to South Korea. Then and only then 
will this committee really have an adequate basis 
for judging what is going on in North Korea. 

We. discussed the two resolutions proposed 
by the Soviet Union. There are two other resolu- 
tions before this committee—the one introduced 
by the 15 nations who participated for the United 
Nations in the Geneva Conference—and in that 
resolution the U.S. is a party—and the one intro- 
duced by India. 

We all appreciate the efforts which the distin- 
guished representative of India is making to pro- 





“U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 116, not brought to a vote. 

#1.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 117, rejected on Dec. 8 by a vote 
of 5-50-1 (Syria). 

#* U.N. doc. A/2711. 
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mote a peaceful settlement of the Korean question. 


solutely convinced of his sincerity in trying to 
bring about a solution of the problem. His state- 
ment to this committee yesterday morning made it 
clear that he has in view the same basic objectives 
as do those of us who participated in the Korean 
action in response to the‘call of the United 
Nations. 

However, there are differences of approach 
which are reflected in these two resolutions. On 
Friday, we puinted out the most important differ- 
ence. This is the fact that the Indian resolution 
only notes that the report to the United Nations 
on the Geneva Conference has been received, 
whereas the resolution of which the United States 
is a cosponsor proposes that the report be ap- 
proved. Close examination shows that the 15- 
power resolution also emphasizes more clearly 
than the Indian resolution the role of the United 
Nations in Korea. These differences are sub- 
stantive and not merely differences in language. 

The 15-power resolution was drafted and sub- 
mitted to this committee because its sponsors 
believe it is essential to reassert in a clear-cut 
manner the overall responsibility and the objec- 
tives of the United Nations in this matter. This 
has been the issue throughout the long discussion 
on Korea in this Assembly. It was the issue at 
Geneva. It remains the issue upon which the 
unification of Korea will turn. 

I regret to say that the Indian resolution in my 
judgment subordinates this basic issue. Its adop- 
tion would be taken as a signal] that we are pre- 
pared to consider the unification of Korea on some 
other basis. That is, we are sure, not the inten- 
tion of the representative of India, but that is the 
effect of his resolution. Had the distinguished 
representative of India found it possible to agree 
with the sponsors on the need to reassert these 
principles in a clear-cut manner, there would have 
been no need for the 15 powers to submit any 
resolution at all. 

Since the issue has emerged in this way, how- 
ever, the United States cannot vote for the Indian 
draft resolution. That is why we support the 
motion of the representative of Turkey to give 
priority to the 15-power proposal, and that is why 





I have talked with him personally and am ab-. 


we hope that the 15-power resolution will receive 
the overwhelming support of this committee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman—lest there be any 
misunderstanding—we should like to reemphasize 
a point which Ambassador Wadsworth said in 
opening the discussion of this question. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has stressed the same point in 
more general terms in some of his recent public 
statements. 

For our part, the United States is not closing 
the door to further discussions with the Commu- 
nists for the peaceful unification of Korea. Dr, 
Pyun in his statement to this committee gave clear 
indication that the Republic of Korea feels the 
same way. The door is not being closed. How- 
ever, the United States believes that there is no 
point in further discussions until the Communists 
have given evidence that they mean to negotiate 
on the sound basis of moral principles and United 
Nations responsibility. Nothing can be gained if 
they intend to repeat the same things they said at 
Geneva and have said here. We mean business, 
When they show that they do, there will be some 
point in further negotiations. 


Letters of Credence 


Rumania 


The newly appointed Minister of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic, Anton Moisescu, presented his 
credentials to the President on December 7. For 
the text of the Minister’s remarks and the text of 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 699. 


Greece 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Greece, 
George V. Melas, presented his credentials to the 
President on December 9. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the Presi 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
710 of December 9. 
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Soviet Propaganda Charges Against U. S. Efforts 


To Deter Aggression in Asia 


Statement by C. D. Jackson 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Just last week the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
was given a clear picture of how the Soviet bloc is 
using the United Nations as a propaganda sound- 
ing-board to increase world tensions. I am happy 
to say that this Committee was not fooled by the 
Soviet bloc maneuver.” 

Today we have just been treated to another 
superb example of propaganda tactics, really skill- 
ful propaganda tactics. I am referring to Mr. 
Sobolev’s bland statement, just a clause and a 
sentence just a few minutes ago, to the effect that 
the United States started the war in Korea, had 
attacked North Korea. Now if anyone here be- 
lieves that statement, then they can believe Mr. So- 
bolev’s other statements which are inevitably built 
upon that premise, that is, the propaganda struc- 


ture. But if, on the contrary, we accept the fact 


*Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Dec. 9 
(U. S. delegation press release 2072). 

* Debate on a Czechoslovak proposal (U.N. doc. A/AC.76/ 
L.16) opened in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Nov. 
30. The draft resolution recommended that all states 
“take effective measures against all forms of propaganda 
tending to create hostility and hatred among nations and 
increasing the danger of a new world war.” On the same 
date the United States, Australia, Brazil, Cuba, France, 
Honduras, Iraq, Pakistan, the Philippines, and the United 
Kingdom jointly offered amendments (U.N. doc. A/AC.76/ 
L.17) which had the effect of deleting four of the draft’s 
five paragraphs and placing emphasis on the removal of 
barriers to free exchange of information and ideas. 

The original Czechoslovak draft was not put to a vote. 
The amended version was adopted on Dec. 2 by a vote of 
35-5-10 (U.N. doc. A/AC.76/L.19) ; Czechoslovakia joined 
the other Soviet-bloc delegations in voting against it. The 
vote in the Dec. 11 plenary was 45-5-9. 

For texts of statements made during the committee 
debate by C. D. Jackson, see U.S. delegation press releases 
2049 of Nov. 30, 2052 of Dec. 1, and 2054 of Dec. 2. 
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of unprovoked North Korean aggressive attack 
against South Korea in which there were no 
United States troops—and that has been the find- 
ing of the United Nations—then curiously enough, 
the truth of practically everything else that Mr. 
Sobolev said, the truth of practically every statis- 
tic which he reeled out for us at considerable 
length, is, to say the least, in serious doubt. That 
is why I say that the Soviet charge against alleged 
United States aggression is nothing but propa- 
ganda based on a propaganda premise. 

This Committee saw through the baseless 
charges submitted under the Czech item. In fact, 
the crude propaganda attempt of our Soviet col- 
leagues blew up in their faces and was turned 
against them. This Committee pronounced itself 
in no uncertain terms. It placed the responsibility 
for fostering so-called war propaganda right 
where it belongs. It again went on record de- 
cisively that it is the unwarranted and continued 
maintenance of the Iron Curtain by the Kremlin 
rulers that today constitutes the overriding reason 
for false and hostile propaganda against peace. 

Today we find ourselves facing the Bamboo 
Curtain. 

This item is not new. A similar item and simi- 
lar resolutions were brought into the Security 
Council and the General Assembly in 1950. The 
Security Council rejected the Soviet proposal by 
9 votes to 1. The General Assembly never voted 
on the Soviet proposal. In fact, the debate on it 
was interrupted in November 1950 when the As- 
sembly turned its attention to a fact of war and 
disregarded their propaganda falsehood. That 
fact of war was the Chinese Communist military 
intervention in Korea. 
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Let us not for a moment forget that the intro- 
duction of this general subject at the United 
Nations in 1950 was a prelude to Communist 
China’s engaging in aggression in Korea, of which 
Communist China still stands convicted. I ask 
my Soviet colleague: Why have you taken this old 
item off the shelf and revived it? Is it intended 
to hide your own intentions to commit or push- 
button further aggressions in the Far East? 
This is something we should all ponder during 
the course of this debate. Certainly the recent 
actions of the Soviet Union’s Chinese Communist 
partners do not reassure us on this score. 

Close on the heels of the Geneva Conference the 
Chinese Communists began to develop a full-scale 
propaganda campaign, both for domestic and for- 
eign consumption, promising the “liberation” of 
Formosa, even though the world knows that the 
people of Free China are desperately opposed to 
the tyrannical form of government which has been 
imposed on their mainland brethren. This propa- 
ganda campaign has already achieved the magni- 
tude of the “Resist America—Aid Korea” cam- 
paign by means of which the Chinese Communists 
sought to stir up support for their aggression in 
Korea in defiance of the United Nations. 

But the Chinese Communists have not relied 
upon words of hate and threats of belligerent ac- 
tion alone to create tensions in the Formosa area. 
They have resorted to bombs and shells to heighten 
the effect. On September 3 Chinese Communist 
artillery pumped nearly 5,000 shells onto the 
Islands of Big and Little Quemoy, thus deliber- 
ately inflaming a situation which had been quies- 
cent for nearly 5 years. Since then the 
Communists have continued to bomb and shell 
these and other small islands which have always 
been held by the Government of China. It could 
not have been mere coincidence that this well- 
developed and systematic campaign for the “liber- 
ation” of Formosa was launched when a new cam- 
paign was needed for the internal purpose of reviv- 
ing the faltering enthusiasm for the actions of the 
Chinese Communist regime. Externally, of course, 
the Chinese Communists and their Soviet partners 
hoped to split the United States from its allies. 
Let me advise the Soviet representative, however, 
that the mutual interest of the United States and 
its allies in freedom and justice is so basic that no 
amount of cheap political warfare can break them 
apart. 
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On August 11 Chou En-lai told the 33d session 
of the “Central People’s Government Council”; 


The liberation of Taiwan is a glorious, historic mission 
of the Chinese people. Only by liberating Taiwan from 
the rule of the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek group, only by 
fulfilling this glorious task, can we win complete victory 
in the great cause of liberating the Chinese people and thus 
further safeguard the peace and security of Asia and the 
world. 


Again on September 23, 1954, Mr. Chou 
addressed the “National People’s Conference” as 
follows: 


The Chinese people must liberate Taiwan. As long as 
Taiwan is not liberated, China’s territory is not intact, 
China cannot have a tranquil environment for peaceful 
construction and peace in the Far East and throughout 
the world is not secure. On August 11, 1954 the Central 
People’s Government Council passed a resolution urging 
all Chinese people and the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army to redouble their efforts in all fields of work and 
strive to liberate Taiwan and eliminate the traitorous 
Chiang Kai-shek group, so as to complete our people’s 
sacred task of liberation. On August 22, all the demo- 
cratic parties and groups and people’s organizations of 
China issued a joint declaration on the liberation of 
Taiwan in response to this call of the Central People’s 
Government. 


If the Chinese Communist regime is not seeking 
to provoke new armed conflict, what is the meaning 
of this language contained in “an order of the day 
to all commanders and fighters of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army” issued by General Peng 
Te-huai, Minister of Defense of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, on October 1, 1954 (the same Gen- 
eral Peng, incidentally, who signed the Korean 
Armistice Agreement as commander of the so- 
called People’s Volunteers) ? 

The struggle to liberate Taiwan, therefore, is still an un- 
finished task in the Chinese People’s war of liberation. 


It is the glorious duty of the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army to liberate Taiwan. ... 


Only yesterday Chou En-lai said: 


To liberate Taiwan and liquidate the traitorous Chiang 
Kai-shek clique is a matter which falls entirely within 
the scope of China’s sovereignty and internal affairs and 
no interference by any other country will be tolerated. 

I ask the Soviet delegate, can the effect of such 
statements be other than to increase tensions? Can 
it be that they are not deliberately designed to in- 
crease tensions? All of us are familiar with the 
ominous meaning of the word “liberation” in the 
mouths of the Communists. History has taught 
us that it spells conquest, aggression, and the force- 
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ful imposition of Communist rule upon unwilling 
peoples. This is the course to which Chou En-lai 
has publicly committed his regime, and he stands 
the more exposed against the background of the 
continuous stream of similar statements which 
have poured from the mouths of other Chinese 
Communist officials, punctuated at frequent inter- 
vals by the roar of Communist gunfire. 

And the Soviets, apparently feeling the need to 
give aid and comfort to the Chinese Communists, 
have pitched in with a similar orchestration. In 
his address of September 30 in Peiping, Mr. N. S. 
Krushchev said : 

The Soviet people deeply sympathize with the noble 
cause of the great Chinese people, support the Chinese 
people in their determination to liberate their suffering 
brothers from the oppression of the Chiang Kai-shek 
brigands on Taiwan, and to eliminate the Chiang Kai-shek 
brigands on the Island. 

How does this kind of Soviet support for 
Chinese Communist plans to attack Formosa 
square with Communist protestations of devotion 
to peace and early disarmament? How do these 
bellicose Communist statements on Formosa con- 
tribute to a reduction of international tensions? 
If the Soviet Government’s support of peace and 
disarmament is sincere, then why does it not 
undertake to moderate its bellicose ally? Appar- 
ently the Soviet Government prefers to overlook 
these provocative words and deeds of its Chinese 
partner and tries to confuse the world with charges 
of aggression by the United States. 


False Accusations Against U. S. 


Let us now look briefly at some of the accusa- 
tions that are being hurled at us. The Soviets 
allege the forcible seizure and occupation of For- 
mosa by United States armed forces. Certainly 
it is obvious to everyone that the United States 
has neither seized nor occupied Formosa. There 
are some 8 or 9 hundred United States Army, Air 
Force, and Naval officers and men stationed on 
Formosa for the purpose of training the military 
forces of the Chinese Government. They are 
there at the request of that government. It is a 
patent absurdity to claim that the United States 
with a few hundred men engaged in a training 
mission has seized or occupied Formosa, garri- 
soned by half a million Chinese. 

Let me stress again that the small group of 
United States military officers are in Formosa at 
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the invitation of the Chinese Government. The 
military and economic assistance extended to the 
Chinese Government is nothing new. It is a man- 
ifestation of the traditional concern of the United 
States for the well-being of China. The United 
States is proud of its long record of friendship and 
assistance to the Chinese Government. The 
United States has traditionally stood and still 
stands for the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China. Historically the United States 
has maintained this stand in opposition to im- 
perialist pressures. 

Many examples could be given of the continuity 
of the American policy in this respect, but I will 
cite only a few this morning. Defense of China’s 
independence and territorial integrity was the 
purpose of the “Open Door Notes” of Secretary 
of State John Hay in 1899, of the United States 
Circular Note to the Powers in 1902, of the United 
States appeals to both belligerents in the Russo- 
Japanese War in the years 1904-05, and of the 
Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908. The United 
States took a firm stand against aggression in 
Manchuria in 1932 and refused to recognize any 
arrangements which impaired the open-door pol- 
icy. From 1937 down to the present, the United 
States has provided both economic and military 
aid to the Government of China. Through pri- 
vate institutions the people of the United States 
have also made contributions to the welfare and 


-education of the Chinese people. I recall these 
‘ facts simply to make clear the continuity of Amer- 
zican policy toward China. The United States 


has consistently stood for the independence and 
territorial integrity of China. It has for many 
years extended assistance to the Government of 


‘China when that Government has sought such aid. 


The record of the United States, therefore, gives 
the lie to the Soviet accusation that the United 
States has violated Chinese territorial rights and 
international agreements respecting China. It 
exposes the falsity of the Communist contention 
that its economic and military assistance programs 
conceal imperialistic or aggressive designs. 

As to the accusations that the United States is 
perpetrating and abetting aggressive acts in the 
Formosa area, let us examine the actual situation. 
I have already described for you the deliberate and 
systematic campaign initiated by the Chinese 
Communist regime at the close of the Geneva 
Conference to stir up tensions as to the Formosa 
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situation. A part of this campaign has been the 
launching of attacks against islands held by the 
Chinese Government. It was only natural and 
right that the Chinese Government should have 
defended itself against such attacks and should 
have sought to destroy the war vessels and the 
artillery emplacements used by the Communists 
in making such attacks. As the Chinese Govern- 
ment has publicly stated, its actions have been 
designed purely as a defense against these attacks 
launched by the Communists as a part of their 
burgeoning campaign to seize territories of Free 
China. Communist propaganda has deliberately 
distorted these defensive actions. 


Shelling of Quemoy 


For example, for domestic purposes it played 
up the heavy shelling of Quemoy as “victory.” 
The military responses which it has provoked by 
these attacks have been heavily played in its propa- 
ganda as “acts of aggression” by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the United States. When, several 
weeks after the initial heavy Communist shelling 
of Quemoy, military activities in the area slack- 
ened, the Communists found it necessary to bomb 
the Tachen Islands, presumably in the hope of 
provoking retaliation which could be ballyhooed 
as further “aggressive action.” 

A part and parcel of this Communist campaign 
of word and deed to increase tensions over the 
Formosa area has been the marked increase in 
publicity given to trials of so-called counter-revo- 
lutionaries and spies in Communist China. These 
spy trials have suddenly been multiplied rapidly 
and given unusual prominence in Peiping propa- 
ganda output. The victims of these trials are 
invariably portrayed as agents of the Chinese 
Government and/or the United States, and their 
alleged plots are linked with the so-called aggres- 
sive designs of their alleged principals. The 
climax of this exercise in stirring up war hysteria 
in China and heightening international tensions 
was the sentencing of 11 United States Air Force 
personnel of the United Nations Command. 
These trumped-up charges are said by the Com- 
munists to “prove” United States aggression 
against China. It is by such false accusations as 
this, as well as by provocative armed attacks and 
a constant barrage of propaganda, that the Chi- 
nese Communist regime seeks to create the illusion 
of United States aggression. 
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- But the military activities of the United States 
with respect to Formosa are a matter of record, 
They are the antithesis of aggression. They are 
designed to prevent aggression and to promote 
stability. In June 1950 the then President of 
the United States ordered the United States Sev- 
enth Fleet to prevent an attack on Formosa be- 
cause in the circumstances of the Communist 
aggression against the Republic of Korea “the 
occupation of Formosa by Communist forces 
would be a direct threat to the security of the 
Pacific area and to United States forces perform- 
ing their lawful and necessary functions in that 
area.” The purpose of the United States was 
clearly to prevent the spread of war and to main- 
tain stability in the area of Formosa. This pur- 
pose was achieved. 

Following the Korean Armistice, tensions in 
the area were focused in Indochina, and it was 
clear that the continuance of the Seventh Fleet 
mission was important to the maintenance of sta- 
bility in the general area. Although a settlement 
was arrived at during the Geneva Conference de- 
signed to contribute to the reduction of tensions 
in Indochina, the Chinese Communist regime lost 
no time in launching a campaign aimed at. the 
forcible seizure of Formosa, which had the effect 
of maintaining and increasing tension in that area. 
If it had not been for the continuing mission of 
the Seventh Fleet, these Communist threats might 
already have been turned into the hideous spec- 
tacle of a fresh armed assault upon freedom-loving 
people. In brief, the Seventh Fleet has carried 
out its mission successfully and has accomplished 
its objective of preventing the spread of war to 
Formosa. It is not engaged in nor has it abetted 
any provocative or offensive actions, but it has 
made a significant contribution to stability, a 
stability which the Communists are now doing 
their best to upset. 

Last week the Government of the United States 
and the Government of China took an important 
step to contribute further to the stability of the 
Formosa area. On December 2 they signed & 
Mutual Defense Treaty.* The nature and pur- 
pose of this treaty was clearly set out in a joint 
statement by the United States and Chinese Gov- 
ernments issued on December 1 on the conclusion 
of negotiations of this treaty. In this joint state- 


* BuLtetIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 895. 
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ment the United States and Chinese Governments 
pointed out “. . . this treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of China will be defensive 
in character. It will reaffirm the dedication of 
the parties to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” The purpose of 
the treaty was clearly stated in these words: “It 
is directed against threats to the security of the 
treaty area from armed attack and provides for 
continuing consultation regarding any such threat 
or attack.” This treaty follows the general pat- 
tern of other security pacts which the United 
States has concluded with countries in the Western 
Pacific. It forms another link in the system of 
collective security which provides the essential 
framework for the defense by the free people of 
the Western Pacific against Communist aggres- 
sion. This treaty can be construed as a threat 
only by a would-be aggressor. 

This mutual security treaty with the Republic 
of China solemnizes and gives permanency to the 
previous steps of the United States to stabilize 
the situation in the area of Formosa. It is de- 
signed to deter aggression—to prevent the kind of 
Communist miscalculation which could lead to an 
effort to invade Formosa. I maintain that this is 
a contribution to peace, not to war. 

Let any impartial observer review these facts 
and decide for himself who it is that is promoting 
and encouraging war and the increase of inter- 
national tensions as between the mainland of 
China and Formosa. 


Communist Definition of Aggression 


The root of the matter is that in Communist 
jargon any effort to create a defense against ex- 
panding communism is called aggression. I could 
cite examples to prove this point from all over the 
world, but I shall confine myself to Asia. 

As early as 1946, when the Second World War 
was over and the United States made clear its 
policy of continued support of the Republic of 
China, the propaganda of Chinese communism 
proceeded to paint the United States as the ag- 
gressive successor to imperial Japan. 

In 1950 the Communist aggression in Korea was 
painted by Moscow and Peking as a defense 
against a mythical attack from the south, and the 
United Nations response to that aggression had 
no sooner taken place than it was portrayed as a 
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cover for aggression by the United States. The 
world is long weary of this lie. 

In 1950 the United States joined with Australia 
and New Zealand in a defensive treaty and with 
the Philippines in another defensive treaty, and, 
sure enough, Soviet communism condemned both 
these treaties as acts of aggression. 

In 1952 the United States concluded a Security 
Treaty with Japan and in 1953 it signed a Mutual 
Defense Treaty with the Republic of Korea. 
These steps were taken as a means of strengthen- 
ing further the defenses of the free world in the 
Western Pacific. But the Soviet and Peking Com- 
munists have from the beginning labeled them as 
aggressive. 

Then in September of this year an eight-power 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty was 
signed at Manila.* The parties are Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The treaty provides that in case of ag- 
gression by armed attack each of the parties will 
act to meet the common danger and that in case of 


aggression by other means, such as subversion, the 


parties will consult immediately to agree on meas- 
ures for the common defense. This last provision 
is important because, as Secretary Dulles said on 
September 15, “subversion and indirect aggression 
have been principal tools of international com- 
munism.” 

These are the provisions of the Manila pact, and 
the only provisions, concerning aggression. And 
what is the reaction from the centers of world 
communism? Thesameas before: that the treaty 
is an act of aggression. 

And now comes the mutual security treaty with 
the Republic of China. Can anyone be surprised 
that this too, in Communist language, is labeled as 
an act of aggression? As recently as yesterday 
Chou En-lai said: “The mutual security treaty 
concluded by the United States Government with 
the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek clique is in every 
sense a treaty of war and aggression. United 
States imperialism is hostile to the Chinese 
people.” How long do Moscow and Peking think 
they can fool the intelligent peoples of Asia 
with this outworn inversion of the truth? How 
many people in Europe are likely to believe it— 


people who so well remember how Hitler launched 


* Ibid, Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 





World War II by accusing Poland of committing 
aggression against him ? 


The Facts of History 


In our search for the truth, we do not need to 
depend on such misuse of words. We have the 
facts of recent history in Asia, and from those 
facts we can easily answer the question I raised a 
few moments ago: Who is the real aggressor in 
Asia? Permit me to divide this question into 
some concrete questions of fact. 

First, who was it that signed a treaty in 1945 to 
support the Republic of China and in the same 
year turned over vast stocks of captured Japanese 
arms to the internal Communist enemies of that 
Republic? Who in the meanwhile closed the port 
of Dairen to Chinese Nationalist troops so that 
they could not interfere with the Chinese Com- 
munist conquest of Manchuria? To both ques- 
tions the answer is written in history: the Soviet 
Union. 

Second, who was it that established a Korean 
Communist army in North Korea from 1945 to 
1950, supplied and trained that army, provided 
Soviet citizens of Korean ancestry to be its leaders, 
and posted its own military officers to give the 
signal for the southward aggression on June 25, 
1950? The answer is: the Soviet Union, with the 


complicity of Communist China. 

Third, who sent armies of so-called “volunteers,” 
a million strong, into Korea in late 1950 to con- 
tinue the aggression after the original aggressor 
army had nearly been crushed by United Nations 
forces? And who, for this act, was found guilty 
of aggression by the United Nations General 


Assembly? We all know the answer: Communist 
China. 

Fourth, who in 1952 subjected helpless prisoners 
of war in Korea to weeks and months of depriva- 
tion and torture in order to extract false confes- 
sions from them about a totally fictitious germ 
warfare campaign, and bolstered this propaganda 
barrage with fraudulent so-called scientific com- 
missions in Peking, all the while resisting any 
impartial investigations—thus mounting one of 
the most colossal and fraudulent hate campaigns 
in modern history? The answer is known: Com- 
munist China. 

Fifth, who in 1953 signed a solemn armistice 


agreement in Korea, forbidding the reinforcement 
of armed forces and requiring that every prisoner 
of war be sent home if he wished to go—and then 
shamelessly violated both these provisions, intro- 
ducing reinforcements into North Korea and 
denying to hundreds of United Nations prisoners 
of war, citizens not only of the United States but 
of several other countries as well, the right to 
return home? The answer is plain: Communist 
China. 

Sixth, who in 1954 selected 11 American airmen 
from among these illegally detained prisoners, put 
them through a mock trial and conviction, and 
sentenced them to jail terms ranging from 4 to 10 
years, all on fabricated charges of espionage! 
Again, Communist China. 

Seventh, who in all this propaganda, and not 
alone in the infamous germ warfare campaign, 
has sought to instill a frenzied hatred of America 
into the minds of the Chinese people, our tradi- 
tional friends? Who developed as a basic propa- 
ganda the three slogans that begin: “We Must 
Hate America; We Must Despise America; We 
Must Look Down Upon America”? Who has 
fomented all this primitive hatred, which is the 
spiritual father of aggression and war? The 
answer is the same: Communist China. 

And in the face of all these overt acts of aggres- 
sion and violence, those who support Red China 
in this body are now asking us to condemn as 
“aggression” the adoption of a posture of resist- 
ance to their imperial ambitions. To bow to this 
demand would be to adopt the principle that self- 
defense against Communist attack is an inter- 
national crime. 

The United States continues to act in the belief 
that international peace and security can be 
attained, even against great obstacles, by patience 
and firmness in the right. But it cannot be 
attained by bowing to the will of a convicted 
aggressor. 

Mr. Chairman, I fervently hope that the Com- 
mittee will promptly dispose of the unsubstanti- 
ated charges made in this Committee by voting 
down decisively the resolution tabled by the 


Soviet Union.5 


*The draft resolution (U.N. doc. A/AC.76/L.23) was 
rejected by the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Dec. 10 
by a vote of 5-39-7 and by the plenary on Dec. 17 by @ 
vote of 5-44-8. 
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U. N. Human Rights Day, 1954 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS December 10, 1954, marks the sixth anni- 
yersary of the proclaiming of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations as a common standard of achievement for all 
nations and all peoples, and is observed by the member 
states of the United Nations as Human Rights Day; and 

WHEREAS December 15, 1954, marks the one hundred 
and sixty-third anniversary of the adoption of our Bill 
of Rights as the first ten Amendments of the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

WHEREAS these same rights are secured to us in the 
Constitutions and basic laws of our States and Terri- 
tories ; and 

WHEREAS an attachment to the noble principles of 
individual liberty and equal opportunity for all, as enun- 
ciated in these great documents, is the foundation of 
our democracy and a safeguard against dictatorship and 
tyranny : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. BISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, do hereby 
call upon the citizens of the United States to join with 
peoples throughout the world in observing December 10, 
1954, as United Nations Human Rights Day, and on this 
day and on December 15, the anniversary of our Bill of 
Rights, as well as throughout the year, to give profound 
thanks to Almighty God for the rights the people of our 
Nation have so long enjoyed—freedom of speech and of the 
press; freedom to worship in accord with the dictates 
of conscience; fair trial and freedom from arbitrary 
arrest; the right to own property and to profit by the 
fruits of our labors. For these rights and freedoms men 
and women in many countries have striven and died, as 
our forefathers strove and died, and as today still others 
strive and die in defense of human dignity against the 
claims of totalitarian governments. Let us as free men 
stand firm in our faith in liberty for all nations and all 
peoples. Let us by example and cooperation strengthen 
the world-wide recognition of human rights as the basis 
for a lasting and prosperous peace. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this third day of 

December in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 

[seat] dred and fifty-four, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and seventy-ninth. 


By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 


* No. 3079; 19 Fed. Reg. 8089. 
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Opening of Washington Studios 
of Voice of America 


REMARKS BY THEODORE STREIBERT ' 


We are happy to welcome you here this after- 
noon at the formal opening of the Washington 
headquarters of the Voice of America. From 
these new studios we broadcast round the clock 7 
days a week and reach practically every corner of 
the world with 75 programs each week in 38 dif- 
ferent languages. This is a fitting occasion on 
which to reaffirm the principles which have guided 
the operations of the Voice since the establishment 
of the Information Agency on August 1 a year ago 
and to rededicate ourselves to the purposes the 
Voice is attempting to accomplish in the interest 
of the United States. 

The Voice and the other elements of the Infor- 
mation Agency play an important supporting role 
in American foreign policy. It is our job to com- 
municate U.S. policies and actions to peoples 
overseas. The President and the National Secu- 


rity Council have made this our basic mission--to 
communicate and interpret U.S. policies, to keep 
U.S. aims clear in the minds of people throughout 
the world, and counteract Communist distortions 
and misrepresentations. 


Obviously we could not carry out this mission 
without the closest possible relationship within 
and guidance from the Department of State. 

From the first day of our existence as a separate 
agency we have had the best help and sympathy 
and cooperation from Secretary Dulles, Assistant 
Secretary Carl McCardle and the members of his 
Public Affairs staff, and from the other officers of 
the Department. On behalf of the staff, I wish to 
express how much we appreciate this friendly day- 
to-day working relationship. 

Our program structure here at the Voice consists 
primarily of news. It is hard, factual news, 
avoiding any propagandistic overtones and in- 
tended to give credible, reliable accounts of news 
events. We aim to build up a reputation among 
listeners for credibility and reliability. 

In addition to straight news, the content con- 
sists of news commentaries, political commen- 
taries, special events, roundups of editorial com- 

*Made at the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Building, Washington, D. C., on Dec. 1, Mr. 
Streibert is the Director of the U.S. Information Agency. 
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ment from the U.S. press, and religious programs. 
For some areas of the world we include specialized 
material of interest to those particular areas. 

These programs go out over a network of 30 
shortwave transmitters in the United States and 
45 additional transmitters, both shortwave and 
mediumwave, located at strategic positions 
throughout the world. 

One of the principal objectives of the Voice is to 
bring the truth about the policies of the United 
States to the peoples of the Soviet orbit by pene- 
trating through the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
The peoples of the Soviet itself have very little 
means of knowing what is going on in the world 
except what their Government wishes them to 
know. We can constantly bring them the truth, 
both by revealing it when it is withheld by their 
own authorities and by setting the record straight 
when distorted versions are imposed on them. 
Gradually’ there may develop a skepticism, or de- 
posit of doubt, about the intentions of the Krem- 
lin rulers and their policies. 

To the enslaved peoples of the satellites, our 
news and commentaries from the outside world 
can also continue to bring evidence of our interest 
in their freedom and hope for their ultimate 
liberation. 

For these purposes—reaching behind the Cur- 
tains—the Voice is devoting three-quarters of its 
total programs and two-thirds of its budget, about 
$10 million of the total $16 million budget. There 
are 614 hours daily of these programs designed 
to penetrate the Curtains, and many are repeated 
at different times and on different frequencies to 
provide added reception. 

The Communists have become increasingly bit- 
ter about the Voice. In 1953 the press of the 
U. S. S. R. and Communist China attacked us 
more than 500 times. From these sources every 
knock is a boost, as we see it. And, of course, 
they go to great expense and effort in jamming 
to prevent their people from listening to Voice 
broadcasts. But we know our signals do get 
through. 

The second function of the Voice is to serve the 
countries of the free world in their languages with 
news and interpretation of U.S. policies. 

Third, the Voice brings news in English every 
day to the far quarters of the globe—so that U.S. 
citizens and all English-speaking people can keep 
in touch with us. 
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The wisdom of Congress in directing that the 
Voice of America be moved from New York to 
Washington is already becoming apparent in prac. 
tice. All of the major activities of the Agency are 
now located here. Organizationally, we are now 
much more closely knit. Also, the Voice operators 
are closer to their source of daily foreign policy 
guidance—the State Department. 


Another benefit is the considerable psychologi- 
cal value of being able to open our programs with 
the words “This is Washington.” By originating 
its programs here, in the shadow of the Capitol 
dome, the Voice takes on added authority and 
strength. 

The new location will also make it easier for 
members of Congress to speak over the Voice, 
which we are very anxious to have them do as 
often as possible, because it is effective program 
material—particularly when they speak in the 
language of the listening audience. No less than 
158 members of Congress have contributed their 
time and persuasiveness to Voice of America 
broadcasts over the past 2 years. 

As I have said, a very large portion of our out- 
put is concerned with making known to the peo- 
ples of other countries the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

It is my privilege now to introduce to you the 
chief of the senior department of our Govern- 
ment—the man who bears the heavy responsibil- 
ity of determining our foreign policies and 
actions. Even prior to his coming to this high 
office he spent many months assisting in develop- 
ing and carrying forward our foreign policy. 
Ten years ago this summer he came to Washing- 
ton and worked as a good partner in the creation 
of a nonpartisan policy toward the United 
Nations, which was then just coming into being. 

Beginning nearly 2 years ago he has demon- 
strated that he is one of the most dynamic Secre 
taries of State in our history. The record of his 
foreign travels, as he worked mightily and cov 
rageously to unite our allies and turn back the tide 
of Communist expansion, puts to shame the com- 
bined achievements of Odysseus, Magellan, and 
Marco Polo. Again and again President Eisen 
hower has expressed his profound gratitude t 
ward him and his great confidence in his work. 

I introduce to you a fine gentleman who has o 
many occasions confirmed his interest in the work 
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of the U.S. Information Agency, including the 
Voice of America—the Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 682 dated December 1 

It is a pleasure to be here at the opening of the 
Washington studios of the Voice of America. 
The handsome invitation said “formal opening.” 
But I do not feel that the accent is on formality 
as old friends gather here in a common cause. 

The cause is to tell others the truth about Amer- 
ica—our United States of America. The Usia 
does this through many ways, of which the Voice 
is the best known, the most direct, and the most in- 
timate. 

Much of what others want to know relates to 
policies made in Washington. So, it is fitting 
that the studios of the Voice should be relocated 
in the Nation’s Capital. I am bound to say, how- 
ever, that I hope that this will not mean that 
Washington news will monopolize the Voice. 
Our country speaks with many voices, and some- 
times it seems to me that the most authentic 
voices are to be found outside of our political Cap- 
ital Perhaps the term “Voices of America” 
would better define what it is we seek to project, 
which is the truth about this great and many- 
sided Nation of ours. 

And yet there are times when our Nation speaks 
as one voice. That is when, as now, the basic 
values of our civilization are challenged. At 
these times we speak as one in our determination 
to resist and overcome the challenge. There are 
naturally and properly differences as to how best 
to proceed. But on basic matters there is impres- 
sive unity. 

It is symbolic of that unity that I, who am the 
head of one of the departments of Government, 
speak here at this meeting of another independent 
agency. It shows that the Department of State 
and the Usta are one in purpose. 

At the time when this Agency was created, 
President Eisenhower said: 

It is not enough for us to have sound policies dedi- 
cated to goals of universal peace, freedom, and progress. 
These policies must be made known to and understood 


by all peoples throughout the world. That is the responsi- 
bility of the new United States Information Agency. 


It is the Department of State which, under the 
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President, makes our foreign policies. It is you 
who help to make them known to and understood 
by all peoples throughout the world. In this 
joint task we cooperate and your Director, Mr. 
Streibert, and I meet frequently, and appropriate 
members of his staff meet with members of the 
State Department, so as to assure close and har- 
monious working relations. 

You of the Usta are dedicated to spreading the 
truth, not fiction. In particular you want to get 
that truth to those in captivity behind the Iron 
Curtain. There the people are fed au incessant 
diet of falsehoods. Only through such agencies 
as yours does the truth penetrate. It is of vital 
importance that this should happen. Otherwise, 
there would be brainwashing on a vast national 
scale. A third of the world’s population—800 
million people—live in a nightmare world which 
has no counterpart in the world of reality. 

You deal with fact—the great story of our Na- 
tion. It is your high mission to tell that story 
day after day as it unfolds so that all may find 
in it hope and take from it courage. 


Possibility of Holding 
Big Four Conference 


Press release 704 

At his news conference on December 7, Secre- 
tary Dulles was asked for comment on press re- 
ports of French initiative in sounding out the 
U.S. 8S. R. about the possibility of a Four Power 
Conference in May. The Secretary made the fol- 
lowing reply: 

Those reports imply a purpose on the part of 
the French Government which goes beyond any- 
thing of which we have been informed. There has 
been, as you all know, a pretty general expression 
which has been shared by the representatives of 
the three Western Powers of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States and also, indeed, by 
the Federal Republic of Germany through Chan- 
cellor Adenauer when he was here, to the effect 
that once the plans for the consolidation of the de- 
fenses of Western Kurope are completed, so that 
a conference would not degenerate into a maneuver 
to prevent that, then we would hope for an oppor- 
tunity to have talks which might really be con- 
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structive and deal seriously with some of the grave 
issues: the issue of the Austrian Treaty, which in- 
deed could be dealt with without a conference by 
a mere act of signing; the question of the unifi- 
cation of Germany. There is also the point which 
I alluded to in my Chicago speech,’ which I believe 
was quoted by Mr. Mendés-France in a recent 
statement of his, to the effect that we would be glad 
to encourage by talks, if that would help, a limita- 
tion upon the armament of the Eastern Soviet bloc 
comparable to the limitations which will be im- 
posed as a self-denying ordinance upon the mem- 
bers of the Western European group. 


Asked whether there are any arrangements by 
which the three Western Powers will consult or 
coordinate in advance steps they may be taking 
individually through diplomatic channels with the 
Soviets in the coming months, Mr. Dulles replied: 


As I said, there was a pretty general consensus 
which has been expressed by the President and my- 
self for the United States and by the responsible 
heads of the Governments of France and the 
United Kingdom and also of Germany with 
respect to the possibility of having a useful consul- 
tation sometime next spring when, presumably, 
the London-Paris accords will have been ratified 
so that that step will not any longer be a matter 
for debate and discussion. Now we have not got- 
ten down to the point of thinking concretely as to 
when such a meeting might be held, although I 
think Mr. Mendés-France mentioned the possi- 
bility of May being a date when presumably the 
ratifications would have been behind us. But 
there has been no concerted action by the three 
Western Powers to fix a date or agenda or any- 
thing of that sort as yet. 


Return of Ambassador Bohlen 
to Moscow 


Press release 702 


At his news conference on December 7, Secre- 
tary Dulles was asked whether he had concluded 
his talks with Ambassador Charles EF. Bohlen and 
whether Mr. Bohlen ewpected to return shortly to 
Moscow. Mr. Dulles made the following reply: 


Yes, we have concluded our talks and he is 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 890. 
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going back in the normal course. He is leaving 
tomorrow. 


Asked whether Mr. Bohlen’s return would pro. 
mote an exploration of the idea of normal diplo. 
matic relations with the Soviet Union, Mr. Dulles 
replied: 


There has been an iron curtain almost, you 
might say, within Moscow between the representa- 
tives of the Western countries, in particular, and 
the high officials of the Soviet Government. The 
talk which Mr. Bohlen had with the Soviet Prime 
Minister at the reception shortly before he left 
Moscow was a step in the way of doing away with 
that complete barrier, and it wonld, I think, be 
helpful and desirable if there could be opportu 
nities for informal talks between the representa- 
tives of the foreign diplomats and the high officials 
of the Soviet Union. That is the kind of thing 
which comes about only gradually, naturally. The 
talks are informal, the kind which often take place 
in Washington with foreign diplomats, and I think 
we would all welcome it if that atmosphere could 
be brought into the Moscow situation. 


Asked whether Soviet officials had given any 
indications of reducing tensions or dropping some 
of the police surveillance of diplomats in Moscow, 
Mr. Dulles replied: 


There has been nothing of a formal nature at 
all that I am aware of in that respect. 


Asked whether Mr. Bohlen had been instructed 
to make any specific proposals about reducing tew 
sions when he returns, the Secretary replied: 


No, other than that Mr. Bohlen is aware of our 
general sentiments, as I have just now expressed 
them, and certainly he would feel authorized to 
encourage any development along that line. 


Economic Assistance to 
Underdeveloped Areas 


Press release 701 

At his news conference on December 7, Secrt- 
tary Dulles was asked a series of questions relating 
to the possibility of U.S. economic assistance t 
underdeveloped areas. He first was asked whethet 
he would discuss with the Prime Minister of Cey- 
lon an Asian aid program. The Secretary replied: 
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I have no intention of doing so, but if he brings 
it up I will, of course, tell him the state of our 
thinking on that subject. You will recall that in 
my Chicago speech of last week* I did not refer 
toan Asian aid program. I did refer to the fact 
that it is normal in a free society that highly de- 
veloped countries should assist in the capital de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped countries. I 
didn’t specify underdeveloped countries in any 
particular part of the world. There are such un- 
derdeveloped countries not only in Asia but in 
the Near East and in South America, and that 
broad problem is under active consideration by the 
United States Government. 


Asked how adwanced this consideration is and 
how close it is to a policy decision, Mr. Dulles re- 
plied: 

It is advanced, I would say, to the point where 
the principle is accepted—the general principle 
which I laid down in my speech in Chicago a week 
ago Monday, a speech which the President indi- 
cated he had read and approved. So I would say 
that that is clear policy of the administration. 

Now the question of how to implement that pol- 
icy is a very complicated one. It involves many 
agencies of our Government. It involves the ques- 
tion of how best to stimulate that development 
through private capital, which is the normal way 
by which it is done. It involves the proper role of 
government aid versus private aid. It involves 
the question of the creation of the investment cli- 
mate in the recipient country. 

All of these problems are extremely difficult 
problems. I think it is generally known that Mr. 
[Joseph M.] Dodge is making a study with a view 
to making recommendations as to how we shall 
organize ourselves in the administration to deal 
with that type of problem. As I say, it involves 
many different agencies of the Government, and 
the first important thing is to be able to coordinate 
our own thinking and planning in this field. That 
is being studied by Mr. Dodge, who will shortly 
make a report. Until that is worked out, we do 
not have any concrete plans except those that are 
already reflected in the Msa legislation and in the 
policies and actions of the Export-Import Bank. 


Asked whether the principle which has been ac- 
cepted also involves a shift of emphasis from mili- 





* BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 890. 
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tary to economic development, the Secretary 
replied: 


I would not say that it is a shift of emphasis 
from the military because I believe that until 
there is some effective method of controlling and 
limiting armaments, or until there is greater con- 
fidence in the world, it is necessary to keep a very 
high emphasis upon the military. It does, I think, 
reflect recognition of the fact that the present phase 
of the struggle between the world of Communist 
despotism and the free nations is shifted to some 
extent, for the time being perhaps, more to eco- 
nomic competition, and that there is less fear than 
there was, I’m glad to say, of open military activi- 
ties. So perhaps we need to give more thought to 
this phase of the problem than has been the case 
during recent years when primary emphasis was 
placed upon the military. 


Asked whether Mr. Dodge will make specific 
recommendations as to the size and scope of the 
policy, or whether he will merely study it and 
organize the mechanics of formulating such a for- 
eign economic policy, Secretary Dulles replied: 


I think that the latter is the more likely scope 
of hisreport. In other words, I think that he will 
deal primarily with the question of how to get 
organized, so that we will be able to come up 
quickly with agreed policies which will take into 
account the legitimate views of all of the govern- 
ment agencies involved. 


Asked whether it is the expectation of the admin- 
istration to submit a program to the next Congress 
for economic development in Asia along the lines 
indicated in the Secretary’s Chicago speech, Sec- 
retary Dulles replied: 


I would think it likely, yes. 


Asked whether he thought there is any relation 
between this cautious attitude now on aid to Asia 
and the resignation of Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida of Japan, the Secretary replied: 

No, I do not think that there is any relationship 
there. 


Asked whether our European allies are helping 
with this development of underprivileged areas in 
Asia, Secretary Dulles replied: 


There is a very considerable amount of activity 
on the part of the better developed and industrial- 
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ized European nations to bring about capital devel- 
opments in a number of the underdeveloped areas. 
Now that’s being done to a very considerable extent 
through private activity, but oftentimes with gov- 
ernment guaranties of credit and the like, which 
is a perfectly legitimate and effective way of doing 
this business. The Germans, I would say, are 
perhaps doing more today in activities designed to 
promote development in underdeveloped areas 
than any other European country. They are 
doing it, obviously, because they think it is good 
business to do it, but that in itself is no reason 
for not doing it. 


Asked whether the German contribution is 
higher than Great Britain’s under the Colombo 
Plan, the Secretary repiied: 


I am talking in general here about the under- 
developed countries. I think it is a mistake if you 
try to divide it up in terms of particular areas. 
In the main, there is a very considerable amount 
of activity going on for the development of under- 
developed countries, and much of that is being 
done privately, although to some extent with the 
help of government guaranties. I can’t give you 
the precise figures because when it is done privately 
the figures are not as easy to get as when they are 
done by governmental grants. 

One of the greatest mistakes that we make is to 
assume that nothing is done unless the govern- 
ment does it. I have repeatedly said that that 
is one of our greatest errors—when we go for 
statistics and figures we only go to governmental 
figures. We believe in free enterprise, free econ- 
omy, and that the greater part of this task should 
normally be done by private people who do it be- 
cause they think it is the advantageous thing to 
do. It is mutually advantageous because, as I 
said in my speech at Chicago, provident loans are 
usually repaid, and repaid with interest, so it is a 
good thing to do. 

This country was largely developed by capital 
in Europe, private capital, and preferably it 
should be done by private capital. The business 
of government is primarily to help create an in- 
vestment climate such that private capital does 
the job. Therefore, I don’t like to think of this 


task in terms only of its solution by governmental 
activities. 


Asked whether he was suggesting that the mag. 
nitude of the problem in Asia can be dealt with 
by private capital rather than by a considerabk 
government program, Secretary Dulles replied: 


No. I believe that there will have to be in some 
Asian countries perhaps more of a governmental 
assist than in some other countries because the 
political hazards in some of these countries am 
greater than in other parts of the world. On the 
other hand there is a considerable opportunity 
for private capital to function in India, for ex. 
ample, and it is already doing so to some extent, 
Private capital is functioning in Ceylon. To some 
extent, there is a field which can be developed by 
private capital in the Far East. 

There are some countries where the political 
risks are so great that you can hardly expect pri- 
vate capital to take the risk, and the political risk 
is perhaps greater in parts of Asia than it is in 
some others. Therefore, I think there may have 
to be a larger measure of governmental assistance 
there than would be the case if the political risks 
were less. 


Asked the ewtent to which Latin American cour 
tries figure in the administration’s thinking on 
economic aid programs to underdeveloped areas, 
Mr. Dulles replied: 


They are very much in our minds. Of course, 
that matter was very fully and fairly discussed, I 
think, at the Rio Conference, which has just ended, 
and statements were made there as to the prospet- 
tive activities of the Export-Import Bank. That 
is an area where, while a certain amount of govern 
mental aid to financing is doubtless necessary for 
the time being, there is also a considerable scope 
for private capital going in. Some of the coun 
tries, such as Venezuela, just to pick one as al 
example, have been very largely developed by 
private capital going in. Somewhere between $1 
billion and $2 billion has recently gone into 
Venezuela from private sources, and the end is 
not yet in sight. So that illustrates the very 
considerable possibilities of development through 
private capital. But they will have to be both 
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U.S. Grants Additional 
Economic Assistance to Berlin 


The Foreign Operations Administration mis- 
sion at Bonn, Germany, announced on November 
4 that the U.S. Government will make an addi- 
tional grant of economic assistance for Berlin in 
the amount of $23,695,000. 

The purpose of this U.S. assistance is to con- 
tribute to the continuation of Berlin’s economic 
growth and the development of the general wel- 
fare of the Berlin population and, in particular, 
to augment the availability of long-term capital 
for risk investment designed to expand Berlin’s 
industrial capacity and create additional perma- 
nent working places. This assistance supplements 
funds already made available for the above pur- 
poses, including current investment, reconstruc- 
tion, and refugee housing programs. 

Discussions are at present being conducted be- 
tween representatives of the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner, Dr. James B. Conant, and the Federal Gov- 
emment in regard to the programing of the 
economic assistance. 


Food Shipments to Flood Victims 


of Central and Eastern Europe 


White House press release dated December 3 


The President is pleased to learn that the SS. 
Mormacport, carrying flood relief cargo to the 
people of the Soviet Zone of Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, is due to arrive today at the East Ger- 
man port of Wismar. She is the first of a number 
of ships carrying relief aid to the flood victims of 
Central and Eastern Europe under the program 
the President announced last July 29.1 That pro- 
gram was an expression of the American people to 
help others meet the aftermath of disaster no 
matter where they may live. 

Because no American ship has called at ports 


*BuLLETIN of Aug. 9, 1954, p. 197. 

The cargo of the SS. Mormacport included 1,714 tons of 
larley for East German consumption and 2,000 tons of 
‘orn for Czechoslovakian relief. On December 9 the 
White House announced that on December 11 the SS. Mor- 
micsurf would arrive at Wismar with a cargo of 2,000 
tons of corn for East Germany and 1,000 tons of corn 
for Czechoslovakia and on the same date the SS. Mormac- 
moon would reach the port of Stettin, Poland, with 4,000 
‘ons of corn for Czechoslovakia. 
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behind the Iron Curtain in recent years and be- 
cause of the necessity of assuring that this relief 
will be appropriately administered under Red 
Cross principles, these shipments have been de- 
layed beyond the immediate emergency period. 
The grains will arrive there just in time for the 
winter season and, the President trusts, will alle- 
viate the hardships caused by this summer’s 
floods. 

The President knows that this relief will be 
received in the spirit in which it is given: a gift 
from the American people to help relieve the 
famine and needs caused by floods and nature’s 
forces. The best wishes of the American people 
go with every parcel to the people of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany and Czechoslovakia, now held in 
cruel bondage. 


Work of Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council 


Press release 705 dated December 7 


Secretary Dulles and Ralph Demmler, Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
met on December 7 with representatives of the 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Council to re- 
view the work of the Council and its relations 
with the Government. Harvey H. Bundy, Presi- 
dent of the Council, and James Grafton Rogers, 
formerly President of the Council and now 
Chairman of its Executive Committee, were the 
principal spokesmen for the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council. They pointed out that the 
Council has been active since the war in negotiat- 
ing adjustments on the dollar bonds of a number 
of countries, including Italy, Japan, Germany, 
Austria, Peru, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, and 
others. 

Secretary Dulles complimented the Council 
on the success of its efforts and noted that the 
elimination of default situations is an important 
step in reestablishing the confidence of private 
investors and in encouraging the international 
movement of private capital. The Secretary 
acknowledged the important public service being 
performed by the members of the Council and 
expressed his gratification that the Council expects 
to continue its operations. 
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Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Agriculture ’ 
International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952.* 
Adherences deposited: Argentina, September 23, 1954; 
Pakistan, November 10, 1954. 

Ratification. deposited: Netherlands (applicable to the 
Kingdom in Europe, Surinam, and Netherlands New 
Guinea), October 29, 1954. 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention and three related proto- 
cols. Done at Geneva September 6, 1952.’ 
Ratified by the President: November 5, 1954. 
Ratification deposited: United States, December 6, 1954. 


Genocide 
Convention on the prevention and punishment of the crime 
of genocide. Done at Paris December 9, 1948.* 
Ratification deposited: Ukrainian 8. 8. R., November 15, 
1954. 


Slave Trade 

Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953.” 
Acceptance deposited: Monaco, November 12, 1954. 


Whaling 

Amendments to paragraphs 6, 7(a), 7(b), 9(b), and 
10(d) of the schedule to the international whaling 
convention signed at Washington December 2, 1946 
(TIAS 1849). Adopted at the Sixth Meeting of the 
International Whaling Commission at Tokyo July 
19-23, 1954. 
Operative: November 8, 1954. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement concerning a special program of facilities as- 
sistance pursuant to the mutual defense assistance 
agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2010), with 
agreed minute. HEffected by exchange of notes at Brus- 
sels November 23, 1954. Hntered into force November 
23, 1954. 


Italy 

Agreement for a technical cooperation program for the 
trust territory of Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion. Signed at Rome June 28, 1954. Entered into force 
June 28, 1954. 





* Not in force for the United States. 
* Not in force. 





Japan 
Agreement relating to the transfer of military equipment 


and supplies to Japan. Effected by exchange of thry 


notes at Tokyo November 19, 1954. Entered into forg 
November 19, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Treaty. Signed at Washington October} 
19538. Entered into force November 17, 1954. 
Proclaimed by the President: December 1, 1954. 


Norway 

Agreement amending the agreement of May 25, 194 
(TIAS 2000) relating to the use of funds resulting frop 
the sale of U. S. surplus property in Norway and mah 
available under the provisions of the Fulbright A¢ 
Effected by exchange of notes at Oslo August 12 an 
October 30, 1954. Entered into force October 30, 1954, 


Agreement relating to duty-free entry and defrayment of 
inland transportation charges for relief supplies ani 
packages for Peru. Effected by exchange of notes a 
Lima October 21 and 25, 1954. Entered into form 
October 29, 1954 (date of receipt by the United Staty 
of Peruvian note of October 25, 1954). 


United Kingdom 


Agreement relating to cooperative technical assistang 
activities in British Guiana pursuant to article II, pam 
graph 1 (b) of the agreement for technical cooperatin 
of July 13, 1951 (TIAS 2281). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Washington June 29 and July 12, 1954. Enters 
into force July 12, 1954. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Designations 

Julius C. Holmes as senior European political advise 
to the U.S. delegation to the ninth session of the Unite 
Nations General Assembly, effective November 30 (pres 
release 692 dated December 2). 

Bernard G. Bechhoefer as Special Assistant to the U.8 
Representative for International Atomic Energy Agent 
Negotiations, effective December 1. 

Tyler Thompson as Deputy Administrator for the Refit 
gee Relief Program, Bureau of Inspection, Security aml 
Consular Affairs, effective December 1. 

Edward J. Sparks as Deputy Assistant Secretary i 
Inter-American Affairs, effective December 5 (pres 
release 697 dated December 6). 
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December 20, 1954 


Asia 
Beonomic Assistance to Underdeveloped Areas (Dulles) 
Soviet Propaganda Charges Against U.S. Efforts To Deter 


Aggression in Asia (Jackson) ... . a* 
China. Soviet Propaganda Charges Against U. 8. Efforts 
To Deter Aggression in Asia (Jackson) ... . 


China, Communist 

UK. Statement on Imprisoned American Personnel (Nut- 
ting) . . 

United Nations Condemns Action of Communist “China in 
Imprisoning American Fliers wa a i letters, and 
text of resolution) ..... . eee Hes 

(xchoslovakia. Food Shipments to Flood Victims of Cen- 
tral and Bastern Europe ... . rene P 

Economic Affairs 

Economic Assistance to Underdeveloped Areas (Dulles) 

US. Grants Additional Economic Assistance to Berlin. . 


Work of Foreign Bondholders Protective Council .. . 

France. Possibility of — Big Four Conference 
(Dulles) . .. pb ee a ee ee 

Germany 

food Shipments to Flood Victims of Central and Eastern 
Europe .. ee 

US. Grants Additional Beonomie Assistance to Berlin eit 

Greece. Letters of Credence (Melas) .... . * 


International Information. Opening of Washington Studios 
of Voice of America (Dulles, Streibert) . .... 


Korea 
United Nations Approves Fifteen-Power Report on Korea 
(statements and text of resolution) . . 


United Nations Condemns Action of Communist ‘China in 
Imprisoning American Fliers (statements, letters, and 


a Oc SO Se: oe eo ee ee ae Cee e 
Military Affairs 
UK. Statement on Imprisoned American Personnel (Nut- 
ting) 


United Nations Condemns Action of Communist ‘China in 
Imprisoning American Fliers (statements, ietters, and 
ee ae ee ee a ee ee ee 

Mutual Security 

keonomic Assistance to Underdeveloped Areas (Dulles) . 

U8. Grants Additional Economic Assistance to Berlin 

Presidential Documents. U.N. Human Rights Day, 1954 

Rumania. jLetters of Credence (Moisescu) . . 

State, Department of. Designations en Holmes, 


Sparks, Thompson) ... . Ps » 
Treaty Information. Current Actions. . .... .« 
US.S.R. 


Possibility of Holding Big Four Conference (Dulles) 

Return of Ambassador Bohlen to Moscow (Dulles) . . 
fovilet Propaganda Charges Against U.S. Efforts To Deter 
Aggression in Asia (Jackson) ... .. =. « 

United Kingdom 

Possibility of Holding Big Four Conference (Dulles) 

UK. Statement on Imprisoned American Personnel (Nut- 
es eo Eee Ce Oe 8 Re SCR eee 

United Nations 

Deignations (Holmes) 7 

Yviet Propaganda Charges Against U. s. Efforts To Deter 
Aggression in Asia (Jackson) . 

UK. ———ees on Imprisoned American Personnel (Nut- 

ee eee 
United Nations Approves Fifteen-Power Report < on ‘Korea 
(statements and text of resolution) ...... 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 5-12 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


December 1 and 692 of December 2. 


+Held for a later issue of the BuLLEerin. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to December 5 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 682 of 


No. Date Subject 
+696 12/5 Hoover: return from Rio de Janeiro. 
697 12/6 Sparks: appointed Deputy Assistant 
Secretary (rewrite). 
7698 12/6 Phillips: appointed to Committee on 
Refugees. 
699 12/7 Rumania credentials (rewrite). 
+700 12/7 Note on Polish ships. 
701 12/7 Dulles: aid to underdeveloped areas. 
702 12/7 Dulles: return of Ambassador Bohlen. 
*703 12/7 Dulles: visitors from Ceylon and Iran. 
704 12/7 Dulles: possibility of Big Four Con- 
ference. 
705 12/7 Foreign Bondholders Council. 
+706 12/7 Agreement on Iranian oil. 
*707 12/8 Educational exchange. 
*708 12/8 Program for Shah’s visit. 
+709 12/8 Dulles: anniversary of “Atoms for 
Peace.” 
710 12/9 Greece credentials (rewrite). 
*711 12/9 Graduates of FSI course. 
+712 12/10 Foreign Relations volume. 
*Not printed. 
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Our Southern Partners: 
The Story of Our Latin American Relations 


Publication 5604 25 cents ‘ Vol. 


Our casual use of the word “American” when we mean 
“United States” leads us to forget that most “Americans” live 
outside our 48 States in other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Whether we call them Nicaraguans, Canadians, Brazilians, 
Cubans, or any other national name, they are all “Americans” 
in the true sense of the word. 

These other Americans are very important people in our 
daily life. They will be even more important in our future. 
They are our good partners, friends, and neighbors. 

This 48-page publication tells about our southern partners— 
the people and the region, their economic policies, political and 
social development, the growth of inter-American organiza- 
tions, our policy toward Latin America, and the outlook for 
great progress of the United States and our Latin American 
partners, working together. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 25 cents each. 








Please send me -.-.-.-.-..-- copies of Our Southern Partners: The Story of 
Our Latin American Relations. # 
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